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MACHINE 


OR years Ditto Incorporated has 

been the world’s largest manu- 
facturer of gelatine duplicating ma- 
chines and supplies. Today, Ditto 
not only retains its leadership in the 
gelatine duplicating field, but it is 
also the foremost manufacturer of 
liquid type duplicators. 


Both the gelatine and liquid type 
machines are so widely used in busi- 
ness that it is no longer sufficient for 
a commercial school to teach only 
“The Use and Operation of Ditto 
Gelatine Type Duplicators.” To be 
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in step with machine progress you 
must now add to your course 
of study—‘‘The Use and Opera- 
tion of the Ditto Liquid Type 
Duplicators.” 


There are advantages to both the 
gelatine and liquid type machines 
which should be studied carefully 
before buying for any given job. 
That is one of the lessons which 
your school should teach every stu- 
dent, so that in business he may 
be sure to buy the machine best 
suited to his needs. 
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Whether it be a gelatine or liquid 
type duplicator, you can always look 
to Ditto for the highest standard of 
performance and for a sincere un- 
biased point of view. 


DITTO INCORPORATED 
2242 W. Harrison St., Chicago, III. 


OI would like to see a demonstration of your new 
Liquid Type Duplicator. 

} I would like to see a demonstration of your Gela- 
tine Type Duplicator. 
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YOU HAVE THE ADVANTAGE 


when you provide 
Ediphone Voice Writing Training! 
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TYPING % 4 EDIPHONE VOICE WRITING 
FILING STENOGRAPHY 

FILING 


More than ever before, students are “shopping 
around” before they put their money and their 
future in the hands of a business school. And the 
school which attracts students today is the school 
which features everything the average course offers 
—PLUS EDIPHONE TRAINING! 
The reasons are obvious. 
More and more offices are installing Ediphones 
...more and more girls are getting jobs because ae FE Cc T A on 
they can use the Ediphone. And this rapid spread — awe B aeeeto the Ediphone Ex- 
of Voice Writing is influencing more and more hibit! See how Edison helps you 
students who are selecting a business school. help others. 
Ediphone cooperates very closely with educa- 
tional institutions—makes available to you many 
valuable aids. Why not get full details of the FREE! ga 
Pages from the Ediphone 


Edison “You-Pay-Nothing” Plan? Address the Secretarial Course and de- 
tails of New Edison ""You- 
Dept. of Educational rs Pay-Nothing" Plan. 
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SPOTLIGHTED IN THE EYES OF EMPLOYERS 
BECAUSE SHE KNOWS ALL THREE 


She is on her way, has won preferment by being fully equipped. Good 
schooling has made her a smart stenographer, an accurate typist, an expert 
Mimeograph operator. This three-track training is welcomed in the mod- 
ern office where stencil duplication carries an important part of the load. 
That’s why Mimeograph instruction is now offered in so many of the 
nation’s most progressive schools. Are you giving your students the 
broader opportunity assured to them through mastery of this standard 
method of duplication? To make it easy for you to teach the Mimeograph 
Process, we offer, without charge or obligation, a simple outline of instruc- 
tion prepared by educators of ripe experience in classroom work. Send for 


it today. Address Educational Department, A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


A phone call does it. 1n your community there is a factory-trained 
Mimeograph man who will gladly demonstrate the Mimeograph as used 
for purposes of instruction. No obligation, of course. See classified tele- 
phone directory for local address or write A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


MIMEOGRAPH 
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THE MODERN SECRETARY IS DICTAPHONE TRAINED 


VERY month, more of the men who call on you for secretaries are Dicta- 
E phone users. To send them Dictaphone-trained applicants is no more than 
ordinary good sense. For people with this training step out to their first jobs 
with the equivalent of 50 hours’ practical office experience behind them. A 
definite credit to the school from which they came. A definite plus in assur- 
ance and self-confidence. A definite head-start in their chosen careers. 


Write Today for Full Information on the 
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Every Association Member a Journal Subscriber 


C. W. Woodward, secretary of the 
American Association of Commercial Col- 
leges, and secretary-treasurer of the Col- 
lege of Commerce, Burlington, Lowa, re- 
ports in a recent letter: “ihe business of 
our \ssociation was transacted at our an- 
nual meeting in Cleveland, and as a part 
of that business it was unanimously voted 
that each member of our Association 
shou'd be a subscriber to the JouRNAL.” 
As president of the NationaL CouNcm. 
oF Epucation of which the 
JovukNAL is the official organ, we desire to 
express our sincere appreciation to the 
Amcrican Association. 

It would be a most desirable achieve- 
men: in building up a strong professional 
unit, in business education in this coun- 
try if all individual members of the 
CounxciL’s affiliated associations should 
also tend to be subscribers to THE Jour- 
NAL OF Business Epucation. This month- 
ly professional magazine rightly supple- 
ments the publication services of the 
affiliited associations, which the CouNciL 
wholeheartedly supports and encourages, 
as wc stressed in our JoURNAL editorial of 
last Septerber and again emphasize here. 


The Counc appreciates very much 
the united effort of all its affiliated asso- 
ciations in seeking to bring about a uni- 
versal subscription to the JoURNAL among 
their entire membership by following the 
commendable practice of mailing a Jour- 
NAL subscription blank to every member 
at the time he pays his annual dues. This 
seems a common sense procedure in urg- 
ing every business teacher to help build 
up a genuine professional spirit of na- 
tional unity in business education among 
the numerous associations of business 
teachers as represented in the CouNctL. 

It should be understood by every busi- 
ness teacher that the main support of the 
program of the NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
Business EpucaTIon comes from the in- 
come of THE JouRNAL oF BusINEss Epu- 
cATION. At the present time this income 
amounts to $600 a year plus additional in- 
come subscriptions. Consequently 
every subscription to the JoUuRNAL con- 
tributes to the financial support of the 
CouNCIL in carrying out its important na- 
tional program in behalf of its affiliated 
associations in their relations to the large 
general problems of American education 
and business—Panl S. Lomar. 


A National Study of Business Education 


In the December, 1936, issue of Curricu- 
lum Journal, published by the Society tor 
Curriculum Study, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio, we are informed on page 
one that thirty-two states are now engaged 
in curriculum revision. “The increase in 
interest is phenomenal, since the number 
of states reporting curriculum revision in 
1936 is three times larger than the highest 
figure for the decade. Fifteen of the 
states report curriculum programs for the 
first time. The states reporting include: 
Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, 
Colorado, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Mississippi, 
Montana, New Hampshire, New Mexico, 
New York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, ‘Texas, Utah, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Washington, and Wisconsin.” 

Such widespread studies of curriculum 
revision is a matter of deep concern to 
business teachers, since such studies pre- 
sumably involve business subjects in which 
probably more than one-third of the 
school enrollment at the secondary level 
are included. Hence it seems most timely 
that the Nationat Councit or Business 
Epucation through its 32 affiliations of 
business teachers, representing approxi- 
mately 15,000 members, should give seri- 
ous consideration to the planning and 
conducting of a comprehensive national 
study of business education in the numer- 
cus types of educational institutions, pub- 
lic and private, at both the secondary and 
collegiate levels. 

In Bulletin No. 11, January, 1937, of 
the National Association of Commercial 
Teacher-Training Institutions there is re 
ported a multitude of current research 
studies in business education. A carefully 
annotated bibliography of selected current 
and previous research investigations in 
business education should be compiled as a 
preliminary step in order that fullest ac- 
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count may be taken of data already col- 
lected and evaluated. Then upon that 
basis the Council should proceed to con- 
sider the principal types of questions 
which would need to be answered in order 
to provide a comprehensive evaluation of 
business education in the various kinds 
of schools at the different levels of in- 
struction. 

The following list of ques‘ions is sug- 
gestive of the scope of a national investi- 
gation of business education in secondary 
and collegiate schools: 


1, What are the philosophies of business edu- 
cation in secondary and collegiate schools? 
2. What are the characteristics of students ma- 

joring in business education? 

What is the instructional program of busi- 
ness education as a division of vocational 
education ? 

. What is the instructional program of  busi- 
ness education as a division of general edu- 
cation? 

. What is the instructional program of busi- 
ness education in non-school agencies. as in 
business firms and professional associations 
of business men and women? 

. What is the school guidance program 
students majoring in business education? 

. What different plans are used, in placement 
and follow-up of graduates majoring in busi- 
hess education? 

. What are the teacher-training programs in 
business education for secondary and_ col- 
legiate schools? 

. What are the state and city teacher-certifica- 
tion requirements in business education? 

- 

. What is the nature of special buildings, de- 
partmental layouts, equipment, textbooks, and 
supplies in business education? 

. What are the prevailing administrative prob- 
lems in business education? 

. What are the prevailing supervisory problems 
in business education? 

. What are the federal and state provisions, 
regulations, and programs for business edu- 
cation in secondary and collegiate schools? 

. What are the articulation problems in  busi- 
ness education between secondary and_ col- 
legiate schools? 

. What are the articulation problems in busi- 
ness education between the schools and busi- 
ness? 

. What are the professional programs of asso- 
ciations of business education the 
NationaL Councit oF Business Epucation. 


for 


. 


In connection with these questions which 
are intended to reveal the present factual 
situation, it is highly essential to deter- 
mine the criteria by which to evaluate or 
judge what the situation should be in 
order to realize most desirable results 
from business education. lurthermore, in 
any such appraisal of a factual situation, 
due consideration also must be given to 
the historical development of that situ- 
ation. 


It is obvious that the philosophy or 
system of values or criteria by which the 
vational program of business education 
may be appraised is a matter of tran- 
scendent importance. It was for this 
reason that the Council in cooperation 
with The Business Education |'orld 
planned a series of articles for the school 
year 1935-36 on “What is a Sound Phi- 
lesophy of Business Education?” A lim- 
ited supply of this bulletin is now avail- 
able, and a copy may be had by applying 
to the Editor of that magazine or to Miss 
Helen Reynolds, Secretary, Narionar 
CounciL oF Business Epucation, Ohio 
University, Athens, Ohio. We trust that 
you will apply for a copy, and after a 
critical reading of the bulletin will send 
Miss Reynolds a constructive statement 
of your own philosophy. Many such 
statements from thoughtful business teach- 
ers in different sections of this country 
will greatly aid the Councu. in formulat- 
ing a truly national philosophy of business 
education. Will you begin now to plan to 
participate in this important project? 

As a further aid in developing a sys- 
tem of values or criteria by which to 
evaluate the present situation in business 
education, a series of nine articles on “The 
Relation of Business Education to General 
Education,” beginning with the Decem- 
ber, 1936, issue, are appearing in The Bal- 
ance Sheet. You should also read these 
articles critically in connection with the 
preparation of your statement. We trust 
that by June 1, 1937, we shall begin to 
receive from able business teachers of 
vision and leadership contributions of 
great importance. 

With a selected bibliography of avail- 
able data prepared, with a list of key 
factual questions determined, and with a 
set of criteria by which to evaluate the 
present situation carefully thought out, 
there remains the big job of planning 
the methods of investigation so that a 
comprehensive picture of the national 
status of business education may be eco- 
nomically and_ effectively obtained, and 
the results of the inquiry progressively in- 
corporated in a program of improvement 
of school practice. 


When we thus consider the broad out- 
lines of such a national study of business 
education, it is at once apparent that an 
undertaking of such magnitude will re- 
quire many months of most thoughtful 
preparation, a considerable amount of 
money for financing the investigation, and 
several years for carrying out and evalu- 
ating the study or sei‘es of studies. How- 
ever, we hope and believe that there has 
now developed a sufficiently strong spirit 
of professional cooperation and able lead- 
ership among the business teachers of this 
nation to enable the NationaL CouNcIL 
oF Business EpucATION with the essen- 
tial support of its affiliated associations 
to begin preliminary preparations. 


—Paul S. Lomax. 
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Business Now Considers Office 
Machine Work a Vocation in Itself 


By ALEXANDER S. MASSELL 
PRINCIPAL, THE CENTRAL SCHOOL OF BUSINESS AND ARTS 


NEW YORK CITY 


Alexander S. Massell, Past Pres- 
ident, Commercial Education 
Association of New York and 
Vicinity; Past President, Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion; Past President, Evening 
Elementary School Teachers As- 
sociation; Past Vice President, 
New York State Vocational Assn. 


depression taught commercial 
educators two things: that the 
office worker needs further education, 
and that that need must be supplied by 
a definite type of vocational commer- 
cial education. 

“The unemployed, in visiting various 
employment and placement agencies in 
search of positions, found that to secure 
employment they must possess certain 
new skills or additional skills to supple- 
ment those previously acquired while 
on the job or in school. One of these 
additional skills that every office worker 
needs in order to secure employment or 
to retain his job is dexterity in handling 
various types of office machines, such 
as the calculator, adding-listing ma- 
chine, bookkeeping machine, and the 
like. Employment is surer for those 
office workers who possess these addi- 
tional skills. 

“In emergencies, people turn to the 
public schools for rehabilitation, fur- 
ther education, and even placement in 
employment. The result has been that 


both the Federal and the local authori- 
ties were compelled to take cognizance 
of the situation and open up oppor- 
tunities for training the unemployed 
or the employed office workers in the 
use and value of these machines. In 
many cases, the knowledge of an office 
machine is the only guarantee of em- 
ployment. Many industrial and com- 
mercial establishments consider office 
machine work a vocation in itself. 
Many of the employment agencies list 
jobs for definite types of machines. In 
many establishments people are hired 
for definite office machine work. Sal- 
aries range from fifteen to forty-five 
dollars a week. In other words, the 
operation of an office machine is a defi- 
nite vocation, and if employment is 
offered in that field, then our schools 
are justified in giving such vocational 
training for machine operators. 

“The popularity of the schools offer- 
ing such courses is proved by the large 
registration and the demand for such 
training. Manual boc’ keepers, in order 


MONROE 


A scene in Office Practice Classroom, Central School of Business and Arts, New York City 


to hold on to their present jobs, are see- 
ing the ‘handwriting on the wall’ and 
are filling our present classes in ma- 
chine work; stenographers and typists, 
in order to retain their jobs and in order 
to make themselves more useful to the 
employer, seek to obtain additional 
skills by learning the operation of 
office machines; beginners who seek em- 
ployment often find entry into an 
establishment if they have a knowledge 
of the operation of some office machine. 

“If such be the case—and the fact that 
it is the case is corroborated by many 
employment agencies, personnel direc- 
tors, and private agencies—then public 
schools must assume this responsibility 
and offer an opportunity for training 
in office machine work that will give 
employment and promotion to office 
workers.” 


Monroe operation is an important part of 
every well rounded commercial course, because 
the Monroe Adding-Calculator is so widely used 
in every type of business, large and small. 


CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC., ORANGE, N. J. 
VISIT THE MONROE EXHIBIT, E.C.T.A. CONVENTION, BOSTON, MARCH 24-27 
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Integration Business Education 
and the Social Studies 


by A. O. Colvin, Ph.D. 


Professor of Business Education 
Colorado State College of Education 
Greeley, Colorado 


es scope of business education 
in the secondary schools of the 
United States is no longer restricted 
to the teaching of a few clerical skills 
such as shorthand, typewriting, and 
recording. Much of the content ma- 
terial included in the business cur- 
riculum of the high school deals with 
live problems in the field of econom- 
ics, government, and sociology. The 
general philosophy of business edu- 
cation in the high school has tended 
toward a recognition of the need 
for a broader general education for 
commercial workers. The social stud- 
ies such as economics, geography, 
history, political science, and so- 
ciology have generally been recog- 
nized as desirable background courses 
for commercial students. As a result 
of this philosophy, a close relation- 
ship has developed between the 
courses offered in the business cur- 
riculum and those generally classi- 
fiel as the social studies. A recog- 
nition of this relationship suggests 
the desirability of attempting to in- 
tegrate the two curriculums. 

Further evidence of the close rela- 
tionship between business education 
and the social studies is to be found 
in the fact that business teachers in 
the high school are called upon to 
teach subjects in the social studies 
field more often than any other sub- 
jects. The National Survey of the 
Education of Teachers’ shows that 
the most important minor teaching 
field for teachers of business and 
commerce in the senior high school 
is economics, history, and sociology. 
Out of a total of 4,150 senior high 
school teachers of business and com- 
merce, 32.1 per cent taught econom- 
ics, history, and sociology as minor 
teaching subjects; 24.0 per cent 
taught English; 14.8 per cent taught 
mathematics; 5.8 per cent taught 
modern languages; 4.5 per cent 
taught health and physical education ; 
3.9 per cent taught education and 
teacher training; 3.2 per cent taught 
biological sciences; 2.9 per cent 
taught physical sciences ; 2.5 per cent 
taught classic languages, and 2.2 
per cent taught music. 

A recent reorganization of the ad- 
ministrative agencies, the personnel, 
and the curriculum of Colorado State 
College of Education gave an oppor- 
tunity for the integration of business 
education and the social studies de- 
_'Evenden, E. S., Gamble, G. C., Blue, H. G. 
National Survey of the Education of Teachers. 
Pp. 70. United States Department of the Interior, 
Office of Education. ulletin 1933, No. 10. 


United States Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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partments. The outcome of the re- 
organization resulted in twenty-five 
different departments being consoli- 
dated into seven distinct divisions 
with a head or chairman for each. 
The seven divisions are: (1) Arts; 
(2) Education; (3) Health and 
Physical Education; (4) Literature 
and Languages; (5) Music; (6) 
Science; and (7) Social Studies. 
The social studies division in- 
cludes the departments of business 


DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS 
AND ECONOMICS 


COURSES REQUIRED FOR THE 
BACHELOR OF ARTS DEGREE 


Proficiency Credits in Certain Skill Subjects 
Established by a Comprehensive Examination 
Bookkeeping 
Gregg Shorthand 
Ofiice Appliances 
Typewriting 
24 hours 
Social Studies 
Economics (Elective sequence) . 12 hours 
Two twelve-hour sequences in two, or 
Three eight-hour sequences in three 
out of the following four fields: 24 hours 
Geography 
History 
Political Science 
Sociology 
Professional Courses in Business and the Social 
Studies 
The Teaching of the Social 
Studies in the Junior and 
Senior High Schools .... 
The Teaching of Shorthand 
and Typewriting 
The Secondary School Busi- 
ness Curriculum 4 


4 hours 


12 hours 


Professional Courses in Education 
i 4 


American Education 
Observation and _ Applied 
Techniques of Teaching 4-8 
Philosophy of Education + 
Psychology of Learning .... 4 ” 
Student Teaching 8 


24-28 hours 
General Education Core 
Art Appreciation 6 hours 
Contemporary World Hist. .. 4 ” 
Introduction to Science 
Introduction to the Social 
Studies 
Music Appreciation 
Personal Hygiene .. 
World Geography 
World Literature 
60 hours 
Minor 
One concentration of twenty-four 
hours in some field outside of the 
social studies 


Elective 8 hours 


192 hours 


education and economics, geography, 
history and political science, and so- 
ciology. The different departments 
remain intact but all are drawn 
closer together through divisional 
staff meetings, cooperative planning, 
and the development of common in- 
terests. The requirements and offer- 
ings of all departments in the social 
studies division are grouped together 
in the annual catalogue of the col- 


lege and all courses in the division 
are designated S.S. (Social Studies). 
For example, a course in American 
history might be catalogued as S.S. 
41, American History; and a course 
in business law would be designated 
as S.S. 38, Business Law. It might 
be argued that there is an inconsist- 
ency shown in the listing of short- 
hand, typewriting, and handwriting 
under the social studies designation. 
It appeared to be desirable, however, 
to accept this inconsistency in order 
to keep the departmental arrange- 
ment intact for administrative pur- 
poses, 

The integration of the departments 
in the social studies division can bet- 
ter be shown by outlining the cur- 
riculum requirements of majors in 
business education. The courses re- 
quired for the Bachelor’s Degree 
with a major in business education 
are shown in the table. 

The outlined curriculum may ap- 
pear to be weak in its requirements 
in the special business subjects. The 
same conclusion might be verified by 
the fact that only eight hours of free 
electives are indicated in the total of 
192 hours which are required for the 
Bachelor of Arts Degree. As a mat- 
ter of fact, however, such a con- 
clusion is erroneous. An examina- 
tion of the outline will disclose that 
there is considerable overlapping in 
the “Social Studies” section and the 
“General Education Core” section. 
The overlapping in these two sec- 
tions gives the student about twenty 
more hours of free electives. An- 
other case of overlapping occurs in 
the outline in the “Minor” require- 
ments and the “General Education 
Core” sections. The minor chosen by 
the student may be in literature and 
language which would include twelve 
hours of world literature taken in 


_the “General Education Core” re- 


quirements. The result is that the 
student may plan his program so 
that he will have from forty to fifty 
hours of free electives. 

Students who are chiefly interest- 
ed in teaching the business subjects 
will take advanced accounting, busi- 
ness law, economic geography, retail 
merchandising, business administra- 
tion and organization, advanced dic- 

(Please turn to page 14) 
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Problems In Junior College 
Commercial Education 


by Ralph Leslie Johns 


Junior College, Glendale, California 


HE junior college, from a legal 

and practical operative point of 
view, is a unit of secondary educa- 
tion. It stands in the same category 
as does the high school, and is en 
extension of the period of educaiion 
two years beyond the traditional 
four years of high school. 

There are those who view the 
junior college as a two-year college, 
separate and apart from the high 
school, unrelated to it in viewpoint, 
purposes, and method. There are an 
equally large number who view the 
junior college as an extens:on of the 
high school into a larger field, with 
the same viewpoint, purposes and 
methods. The adherents of the first 
point of view advocate a separate 
faculty, unified program of its own, 
and an independent life and exist- 
ence. The latter point of view im- 
plies the 6-4-4 plan comprising a six- 
year elementary school, a four-year 
high school and a four-year junior 
college in the educational organiza- 
tion. In the junior college division 
there are merged into a unified four- 
year period, the eleventh, twelfth, 
tairteenth, and fourteenth years of 
secondary education. The two other 
periods are six years of “elemen- 
tary” education and four years of 
“intermediate” education. 

Texas, California, Arizona, and 
Illinois have several experiments 


There are many young men and young women who would be attracted 

by a program of business training that would prepare them to man- 

age and administer their own business affairs or the affairs of others, 

who do not care to specialize in bookkeeping or shorthand. How 
shail they be accommodated? 


with the 6-4-4 plan now in progress, 
while Illinois and California are ex- 
perimenting with the two-year sepa- 
rate junior college program in sev- 
eral cities. Proponents of both types 
of organization are active. It is too 
early to make any fair and adequate 
comparisons. practically every 
instance, local conditions and_ will- 
ingness to experiment determine the 
type of organization undertal:en. 


Aim of Commercial Education 


In intermediate and in junior high 
school education, we are fairly cer- 
tain as to the place, objectives, pol- 
icy, and operation of commercial 
education. But in the secondary field 
we are not as sure as we should like 
to be. Commercial educaticn in the 
high schools has had wide study. 
Aims and purposes have been de- 
fined—at least tentatively : 


EDUCATION 


“The general aim (of commercial 
education on the secondary level) is 
to provide the training necessary to 
earn a living in a competitive, eco- 
nomic worid; to create character DY 
training in the fundamentals of co- 
operation, obedience to law, and the 
knowledge of the duties and rights 
and privileges of citizenship. 

“The specific aims in the junior 
high schools are pre-vocational and 
include (a) a survey of general busi- 
ness practices, and (b) some training 
in the tools of commercial practice 

“The specific aims in the senior 
high schools are vocational.” 


Junior college commercial educa- 
tion has not had the study which its 
unique position in secondary educa- 
tion justifies it in receiving. To say 
that the studies of commercial prob- 
lems related to high schools are 
adaptable to junior colleges is trite. 
While the problems may be stated 
in similar terms, the substance and 
body, as well as the students con- 
cerning whom the problems arise, 
are different. 


“Commercial Objectives in 
Junior Colleges 


When we undertake to determine 
the prime and related objectives of 
commercial education in junior col- 
leges we are confronted with two 
distinct theories. One group of 
thinkers maintains that commercial 
education is wholly without cultural 
value; that it has no non-vocational 
merit. Witness the fact that many 
colleges and universities do not ac- 
cept commercial credit from either 
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Many Colleges and Universities 
Do Not Accept Commercial Credit 
High Schools or 
Junior Colleges as Entrance Re- 


from either 


quirements for Junior Standing. 
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high schools or junior colleges as en- 
trance requirements or as qualifica- 
tion for junior standing. Not a few 
universities and colleges do not ac- 
cept commercial credits even when 
transferred from other colleges and 
universities belonging to the same 
association of schools of higher edu- 
cation. Liberal Arts, or Letters and 
Science, are supposed to be purely 
cultural and non-professional. The 
institutions of higher learning hav- 
ing such divisions, however, are in- 
dustriously training professional 
authors, who expect to make their 
livelihood as playwrights, poets, 
short story writers, novelists, dra- 
malists, newspaper reporters, fea- 
ture writers, and teachers of English. 

‘he other group of thinkers be- 
lieves that commercial education is 
cultural and that formal d’scipline, 
culiure, and practicality are compati- 
ble. These elements are concen- 
trated in every important commer- 
cial subject, Achievement in com- 
mercial subjects demands concentra- 
tio, accuracy, poise, precision, and 
seli-control. These achievements are 
character forming; they are the 
nucleus of all education. 

Junior college commercial educa- 
tion can have for its basic purpose 
a purely vocational objective, an 
educational or pre-vocational objec- 
tive, or it may combine these two 
with a proper understanding of the 
relative importance of each. It can 
prepare young men and women to 
continue their education at a college 
or university; it can prepare for 
business and commercial vocations; 
it can give a cultural training with 
out regard to further education or 
vocational need. 

The synthetic point of view is 
much needed today, Angelo Patri 
comments upon commercial objective 
unification in this way: “Now com- 
mercial education is vocational edu- 
cation first of all. It develops cer- 
tain skills for which the business 
world is glad to pay. In our theor- 
izing about education values, we 
need to keep in mind that the un- 
precedented growth of business edu- 
cation in this country is due to the 
fact that American fathers and 
mothers have associated it with 
specific vocational preparation. It is 
right to insist on the vocational as- 
pects of business education. Today 
we honor business men. We have a 
business man as president, Our am- 
bassador to Great Britain is a bank- 
er-business man. The great educa- 
tional foundations in this country 
owe their origin to business men. 
The trouble has been that our aca- 
demically - minded administrators 
have thought in terms of commercial- 
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ism vs. idealism, of business vs. cul- 
ture. That is not the case at all. Busi- 
ness education occupies no antitheti- 
cal position with respect to the arts 
and the humanities.” 


Imitating the Business College 


Private business schools and col- 
leges have attempted to train only 


for stenographic and bookkeeping” 


positions. 

“We recommend a_- secretarial 
training above all other courses. We 
personally guarantee to place every 
graduate of this course in a good po- 
sition. Trained secretaries are al- 
ways in demand. There are hun- 
dreds of men and women holding 
poor-paying jobs who would make 
wonderful secretaries, and many of 
them become executive secretaries 
and office managers within a year 
or two from the time of beginning 
their business careers.” So runs one 
of the business college advertise- 
ments. 

Of late years the private business 
schools and colleges have added ma- 
chine accounting and certain other 
mechanized processes used in mod- 
ern business offices. 

The work being done by these 
schools has been imitated in our 
secondary schools. Training for 
stenographic, bookkeeping, and 
bookkeeping-clerical positions has 
been the objective in high schools, 
with meager emphasis upon prepara- 
tion for general business occupa- 
tions. Investigations recently made 
reveal] many traditional jobs and po- 
sitions in business that absorb 
“drop-outs” and graduates. Special- 
ized training in secondary schools 
might prepare the student to accept 
and hold any of these. A survey of 
positions open to voune men and 
women made by W. M. Ramsey, 
shows: 


Per Cent of All 
Jobs Available 
Positions 19 


Accountants 
Advertisers 
Bankers 
Bookkeepers 
Buyers 
Cashiers 


Demonstrators 


Foremen 
Packers 


Salesmen 

Secretaries 
Stenographers 
Switchboard Operators 
Typists 


The total percent of commercial 
positions among all jobs available is 
49.41, 

The secondary school cannot and 
should not train students for all 
these positions. But it should adjust 
its program to reasonable demands 
made by the individuals comprising 
a student body at any specific time. 

Salesmanship is beginning to ap- 
pear in secondary school curricula 
with more frequency, although it is 
usually confined to retail selling and 
in many instances to department 
store selling. Little or no co-ordi- 
nated sales work is being added to 
class instruction. There are many 
more persons engaged in selling than 
there are bookkeepers stenog- 
raphers combined. 

The interest in courses in mer- 
chandising has grown by leaps and 
bounds within the last few years. 
The interest in consumption, empha- 
sized by an economic order that pro- 
duces more than it at present uses, 
has brought pressure to bear upon 
curricular makers to include some 
form of instruction in buying as well 
as selling. Few textbooks have been 
developed in this field, but advances 
may be expected in the near future. 
Sound, constructive knowledge in 
buying may easily be developed, and 
it is the function of secondary 
schools to provide such knowledge 
to the majority of students in their 
charge, 


Curricular Offerings 


Based upon data from forty-six 
junior college catalogs and_thirty- 
one class schedules from four states, 
and from reports of the U. S. Office 
of Education, Department of the In- 
terior, for the last three years, most 
of the junior colleges show the tra- 
ditional subjects of accounting, (al- 
though it is difficult from the an- 
nouncements to distinguish between 
accounting and bookkeeping in this 
connection,) economics, stenography, 
typewriting, and commercial law, 
under various titles. 

That they may pass their two-year 
graduates to colleges and universi- 
ties for upper division work all jun- 
ior colleges, in addition to the sub- 
jects mentioned, offer certain courses 
paralleling in content similar courses 
at nearby colleges and universities. 
Elements of geography, mathemat- 
ical theory of investments, industrial 
and economic history of the United 
States and (in several junior col- 
leges) industrial and economic his- 
tory of England are among such 
subjects most often found in the 
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curricula. A number of junivr col- 
leges announce courses in salesman- 
ship, advertising, real estate, insur- 
ance, finance, transportation, busi- 
ness organization and management, 
foreign trade, business ethics, office 
practice and secretarial bookkeeping, 
but these are, in the majority of 
cases, catalog offerings only. The 
class schedules show few of them. 


The Drive of Necessity 


This survey shows that the pres- 
ent educational program in com- 
merce in junior colleges is the prod- 
uct of the blind drive of necessity, 
rather than the result of an intelli- 
gent consideration of the principles 
involved in the building of curricula. 
Beyond offering the same courses, 
both in type and content, which are 
offered in the lower division of col- 
leges and universities, the junior col- 
leges apparently have not solved the 
problem of the direction in which 
commercial students are to go. 

The best educational procedure 
demands that before judgments are 
made upon curricula, data should be 
assembled, evaluated, and proved. 
Survey first; then draw up a curri- 
culum. What is the opportunity for 
the junior college student in real 
estate, in civil service, in commercial 
aviation, in railway and motor trans- 
portation, in specialty selling—to 
mention only a few of the many oc- 
cupations and vocations into which 
junior college students might go? If 
we knew the exact demand in and 
near the community in which the 
junior college is located we might 
advise the student with a reasonable 
degree of accuracy and thus scien- 
tifically cooperate with business and 
industry, But we don’t know. There 
are many young men and young 
women who would be attracted by 
a program of business training that 
would prepare them to manage and 
administer their own business affairs 
or the affairs of others, who do not 
care to specialize in bookkeeping or 
shorthand. How shall they be ac- 
commodated? How can we get the 
data upon which a curriculum can 
scientifically be built ? 

The census abstract of 1933 gave 
only 16 percent of commercial work- 
ers as stenographers and _ typists. 
More than 40 percent of commercial 
workers were engaged in retail mer- 
chandising and selling. A study in 
Minnesota, made by Professor F. J. 
Weersing, showed that 60 to 70 per 
cent of those taking commercial 
work in secondary schools neither 
took the work for vocational reasons 
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nor entered strictly commercial oc- 
cupations. 


Persistent Problems 


There are many persons who 
would like to know how to invest 
money, both their own and that of 
others. How many “educated” peo- 
ple have been “taken in” by un- 
scrupulous stock promoters during 
the past few years? They should be 
able to turn to the junior college for 
precise and accurate information. 

How to utilize land, how to buy 
and sell it at a profit, to understand 
mortgages, deeds, deeds of trust, 
taxes, assessments, escrows, titles 
and trusts, how to acquire and con- 
tinue to own a home, how to finance 
the project, how to answer the ques- 
tion: “Is it cheaper to rent or to own 
a home?”, how to utilize washing 
machines, ironers, kitchen-aids, va- 
cuum cleaners and the whole host of 
modern mechanical helps to house- 
keeping, how to purchase and pay 
for an automobile, a radio, or what- 
not, on the partial-payment or de- 
ferred-payment plans—in short, how 
to live life as the young man or 
young woman must live it in this 
hurrying twentieth century, whether 
he would or not. What can the jun- 
ior college contribute in this direc- 
tion ? 

Is the junior college to give its 
major attention to preparing stu- 
dents to enter institutions of higher 
learning? What sort of training 
shall it give to those, who, for 
various reasons, do not plan, or can- 
not plan, to go on to further train 
themselves? What sort of work 
should it offer to the large group of 
drop-out students, assuming that it 
does not desire to merely let them 
slip out of college because they did 
not fit? How strenuously may it 
seek to divert students from “going 
to college” into non-vocational busi- 
ness training? And if it succeeds in 
diverting them, can it give an ade- 
quate training to the young man or 
young woman who looks to the fu- 
ture for a life as well as a living? 


Solutions 


Some junior colleges have at- 
tempted to answer some of these 
queries by dividing their student 
bodies into two classifications—the 
“college” group and the “terminal” 
group. There is a decided difference 
of opinion concerning the outcome 
of such an arrangement, the experi- 
mental period, no doubt, not being 
sufficiently extended to make accu- 
rate judgments possible, The chief 
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difficulty seems not to be in the stu- 
dent or the curricula but in the par- 
ents of students. They insist, in 
spite of curricular arrangements, 
that their sons and daughters shall 
“go to college.” They are not favor- 
ably inclined toward terminal 
courses. Of course, when they went 
to school, the three R’s were the im- 
portant studies, and so they must be 
today. It is the ever recurring con- 
flict of the “lag” with the contempo- 
rary in education. 

Other junior colleges have re-or- 
ganized their curricula vertically, 
seeking to integrate intermediate, 
high school, and junior colleg work 
in such a way that both vocational 
and cultural objectives may be met. 
In this respect they have emulated 
certain universities and colleges that 
have been experimenting with “ver- 
tical” and “open” curricular ar- 
rangements. There is no consensus 
of opinion that this is the best or- 
ganization of the curriculum, al- 
though there are strong proponents 
and opponents who are very voluble. 

The chief difficulty seems to reside 
in the administrative side of the pro- 
gram, for since administrators are 
notoriously conservative, especially 
in those changes that affect their , 
jobs, they do not welcome an in- 
tegrated program with wide-open 
arms. Nor do commercial and 
academic teachers: for the program 
involves a more or less cut-and-dried 
curriculum and extensive  super- 
vision. Pasadena, California, is ex- 
perimenting with integration on the 
junior-senior high school, and junior 
college levels, with some cooperation 
from the University of California at 
Los Angeles and the University of 
Southern California, also at Los 
Angeles. Two eastern experiments, 
as reported by the Junior College 
Association, are in the formative 
period. 

One other attempt at solution has 
occurred in the revamping of “ori- 
entation” courses in a number of 
junior colleges. No persons, 
groups, or colleges seem able to 
agree upon the content or place of 
“orientation” in the curriculum. The 
idea that students need to know 
some of the important practical facts 
of everyday life, however. is grow- 
ing. Progressive re-organization in 
the form of ideas and plans has 
reached numbers of “orientation” 
instructors but administrators seem, 
so far, to be hesitant to change or 
alter their early ideas of content 
and place. Whether or not “orien- 
tation” will reach commercial stu- 
dents in junior colleges seems to be 
a most important question in the 
study of their curricular needs. 
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Teaching Transcription 


by Eleanor Skimin 


Northern High School 
Detroit, Michigan 


It is time that the typewriting department assumed responsibility in 


training for transcription. 


Let’s stop blaming the errors in English 


upon the teacher of English and the typewriting errors upon the 
typewriting instructor. 


HE title of this article implies 
that perhaps we have not made 
as much progress as we might have 
ade in this, the most important part 
of our stenographic and typewriting 
program. As I see the situation I 
think that we have been tied to tradi- 
tional ideas of developing shorthand 
as one subject and typewriting as an- 
other, and we have believed that by 
some act of Providence the ability to 
transcribe would just naturally de- 
velop. 
| am aware now that many teach- 
ers have not believed in this old 
theory for some time, but the situa- 
tion still exists in too many schools 
even today. We have progressed in 
our thinking as to what is good teach- 
ing procedure in both shorthand and 
in typewriting; but transcription 
seems more or less to have been 
omitted, except where a few teachers 
have insisted upon doing some re- 
search in this field and have organ- 
ized their work systematically. May 
i add, too, that many teachers have 
been definitely handicapped in their 
efforts to establish transcription 
classes. The cry has been that there 
is not enough typewriter equipment 
to allow the shorthand students to 
transcribe until the final semester of 
their course. What a pity that such a 
situation has been allowed to con- 
tinue for so many years! 


Popularity of Typewriting Crowds 
Out Needed Training in 
Transcription 


Let’s view the situation as it ac- 
tually exists in many schools today. 
Typewriting instruction has gone 
tarther and farther away from 
shorthand. These subjects have been 
separated as unrelated curriculum 
subjects. Typewriting classes have 
become a refuge for all types of chil- 
dren including the problem child. 
Counsellors have welcomed this ac- 
tivity subject for these children. Very 
few of this type have the ability to 
learn shorthand. Gradually, too, 
typewriting for personal use has 
tempted many students into the type- 
writing classes. Enrollments have 
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been large, typewriting rooms have 
been and are crowded to capacity. 
We are saying that we don’t have the 
needed equipment to take care of 
those who should be learning to 
transcribe on the typewriter. The 
teachers with vision, and there are 
many of them today, are forced to 
mark time because they can’t get any 
action in the direction toward which 
they know their students should go, 
These teachers see the need, but in 
most cases they have to give up. Not 
until the third or fourth semester has 
it been possible to get the equipment 
assigned to regular transcription 
classes. 

The result of all this popularity 
of typewriting has been that any 
chance for systematic training in our 
transcription has been crowded out. 
There is, however, some hope ahead. 
It is true that typewriting instruc- 
tion has improved to such an extent 
that now a student can be trained 
with a reasonable degree of profi- 
ciency in one semester. If this con- 
tinues—and let us hope that it does 
—it will relieve the typewriting room 
of a heavy second-semester enroll- 
ment. If typewriting is taught with 
@ vocational objective, then the ma- 
jority of the time of the second- 
semester class may be set aside for 
introductory training in the elements 
of transcription. This will be the 
beginning of an organization of skills 
that eventually will mean fluency. 
The shorthand-typewriting interpre- 
tation of thought for English values 
will blend with a smoothness of exe- 
cution that will flower into formal 
transcription later. 


Laws of Learning Applied to the 
Teaching of Transcription 


I strongly recommend that you 


read Streamline Your Mind, a book 
on the psychology of learning, by 
Dr. James L. Mursell. You will bet- 
ter appreciate, I am sure, the essen- 
tial needs of the student while he is 
organizing himself towards the time 
when his work will move along as 
one smooth running whole.  For- 
tunately, we are applying more and 
more the laws of how we learn to 


the teaching of the complex skill of 
transcribing. Our interpretation of 
these laws of learning tells us that, 
if we will assist the learner by build- 
ing simple units of work which will 
enable him to organize within him- 
self the effortless ease of correct 
transcription, we will have solved 
one of the basic problems. Because 
the learner is dealing with English 
content, he must first find out the 
exact thought involved in the unit 
for practice. This exact thought de- 
iermines his selection of form and 
mechanics. This is the thoughtful 
approach. He must know how the 
words are spelled, what punctuation 
is needed, and where to put material 
on the page before he can expect to 
typewrite fluently from the short- 
hand outline. It can be assumed that 
under modern methods of teaching 
shorthand, the student can grasp the 
meaning of shorthand readily. Read- 
ing shorthand is almost as easy as 
reading print; it is simple indeed to 
read from the shorthand a para- 
graph such as the following: 


“It treats personalities as. machines. 
Men and women hate to work in an 
atmosphere of injustice, no matter what 
the money payment for favoritism is 
the most exasperating form of injustice. 
Promotion by influence is a gross form 
of corruption.”—Adapted from Func- 
tional Method Dictation by Louis A. 
Leslie, New York: The Gregg Publish- 
ing Co., 1936 


I have just said that it is simple 
enough to read that paragraph from 
the shorthand. But is it as easy to 
typewrite it at high speed from the 
shorthand with no preliminary study 
of spelling demons? Have you ever 
watched someone typewrite a sen- 
tence like this one without prelim- 
inary study? While the actual strok- 
ing is rapid, aren't the pauses fre- 
quent? It takes a good deal of ex- 
perience for a transcriber to type- 
write polysyllabic words from short- 
hand symbols. Long before the stu- 
dent is ready to tackle formal tran- 
scription of notes with any degree ot 
skill, there is need of a slow learn- 
ing process that enables him to or- 
ganize his learning. Just as we take 
small units in tvypewriting and short- 
hand so as to develop a smooth func- 
tioning skill, so in transcription 
training there is an early stage right- 
ly called an introduction to transcrip- 
tion. 


Fallacies in the Delayed Program 
of Transcription 


How often have you heard a 
teacher say to her class of forty 
or enthusiastic youngsters, 
“You must relax!” They go into the 
struggle for the perfect copy with 
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anyihing but relaxation. They make 
mistakes that seem so silly and “for 
the life of them” they can’t seem to 
get that perfect copy. 

Typewriting is no longer taught as 
a tool of the shorthand writer, but 
rather as a facility in copying the 
printed word. That seems to be the 
chief kind of typewriting instruc- 
tion today. I submit to you that it is 
t'me that the typewriting department 
assumed responsibility in training for 
transcription, Let’s stop blaming the 
errors in English upon the teacher 
of English and the typewriting er- 
rors upon the typewriting instructor. 


Training in Transcription is Direct 
Responsibility of the Typewriting 
Department 


For about ten years I have been 
studying this problem of how to train 
for transcription. The first step in 
the training is to convince the type- 
writing teachers that such training 
for transcription is at least partly a 
typewriting process and not entirely 
« shorthand process; therefore, it be- 
longs as a basic process in the type- 
writing program. Since any product 
of transcription has to be in typewrit- 
ten form, the training resolves itself 
into three steps: First—the short- 
hand and English values of the exer- 
cise must be mastered as a prelim- 
inary to satisfactory interpretation. 
Second—the typewriting mechanics 
must be planned and taken care of to 
insure the best use of the practice 
period. Third—the actual typing of 
the shorthand unit must be executed 
as well as possible, and then fol- 
lowed by careful proof-reading and 
self-criticism. Thus, any subsequent 
practice of the unit leads to a better 
organization of the whole process 
and is a step up towards the skill 
goal. It won't take very long for a 
good typewriting teacher to realize 
the definite improvement in the gen- 
eral typing skill of students who are 
given this experience in typing from 
shorthand. 

Convince yourself that this intro- 
ductory training in transcription is 
a simple way to develop “effortless 
ease” and somehow, some way, you 
will start this training in the sec- 
ond semester, thus clearing the way 
for formal transcribing with its vo- 
cational objectives in the third and 
fourth semesters. Let your students 
learn the basic technique so that they 
may swing into functioning transcrip- 
tion with vigor, confidence, and 
rhythmic fluency. 

We have been accused of not dif- 
ferentiating between vocational and 
pseudo-vocational education. Per- 
haps this accusation can be rightfully 
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made towards the type of trainmg 
we are. offering in these subjects. 
You know that it is commonplace 
among personnel managers to say 
that there is a dearth of adequately 
trained secretaries or genuinely 
skilled operators, and it is a well- 
known fact that the clerical market 
is glutted with semi-skilled help 
which is only poorly trained to do an 
adequate job. Let us stop offering 
five or six semesters of typewriting 
training at the expense of the teach- 
ing of transcription in the typewrit- 
ing department. We have no right 
on a secondary level to offer courses 
tor which we do not give sufficient 
opportunity to actually learn to do 
the work in a satisfactory manner. 
We are selling educational goods un- 
der false pretense when we do. An 


immediate task that confronts us is 
to look upon the individual needs of 
students. We might declare an edu- 
cational declaration of independence 
and decide to prepare students, not 
in terms of what the traditional plan 
offers, but in terms of what the in- 
dividual student really needs. 

A recent survey conducted at the 
Washington State College revealed 
the fact that hundreds of schools in 
the United States are beginning carly 
transcription training. The results 
more than warrant a careful consid- 
eration of the plan which I have just 
outlined. When all teachers are 
awakened to the need for preliminary 
training and then do something about 
it, we can say, frankly, that we have 
progressed far toward better t ain- 
ing for transcription. 


INTEGRATION OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 9) 


tation, secretarial training and other 
advanced business courses which are 
offered regularly. The proficiency 
courses listed above are offered as 
minimum requirements for business 
teachers with the expectation that 
students who wish to specialize in 
this field may, by choice, specialize 
further by taking a group of sub- 
jects in the field of accounting, sec- 
retarial training, retail merchandis- 
ing, or some other highly specialized 
field. 

Credit for proficiency course 
may be established at any time by 
taking a comprehensive examination 
which covers all of the material in- 
cluded in the particular course. Stu- 
dents who have had training in one 
or more of these courses may take 
the proficiency examination as soon 
as he enters the college, or he may 
enter a laboratory class and review 
for the examination which may he 
taken any time the student is ready 
tc take it. 

A summary of the advantages 
claimed for the curriculum outlined 
above may be enumerated as _fol- 
lows: (1) The requirements listed 


are sufficient to meet the needs of 
business teachers in small rural high 
schools; (2) It gives sufficient op- 
portunity for the student to qualify 
for the teaching of the business sub- 
jects in any large city high ‘igh 
school; (3) It gives a good back- 
ground of training in the liberal arts 
field; (4) It gives the necessary eim- 
phasis to the social studies as a teach- 
ing minor for business teachers; (5) 
It provides a broad background in 
social studies for teachers of the 
special business subjects; (6) It re- 
quires the student to cover a well 
selected body of professional train- 
ing; (7) It makes it possible for 
business teachers to establish col- 
lege credit for such subjects as short- 
hand, typewriting, and bookkeeping 
which may have been taken in busi- 
ness colleges, or other non-accredited 
schools, and by so doing meet cer- 
tain state certification requirements; 
(8) It gives the student a well round- 
ed m’nor in the social studies- the 
most used teaching minor hy busi- 
ness teachers in the high school; (9) 
It gives the student one twentv-four- 
hour minor in an unrelated field. 


AN ADVERTISING TALK TO OUR READERS 
by Robert C. Trethaway 


The advertisers in our publication are trying to reach buyers who 
appreciate receiving good value and conscientious service. Buyers who 
want those advantages should respond to advertisements in this maga- 
zine as a means of being sure that they contact only responsible busi- 
ness firms in doing their buying. Why go adventuring in buying or 
throw an element of speculation into buying? Why take chances when 
our advertisers so consistent'y deliver exactly what they promise in 


their advertising announcements? 
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Juts on the Merchandising Skyline 


by Kenneth B. Haas, Ed. D. 


College of Commerce 
Bowling Green Business University 
Bowling Green, Ky. 


The Concept of Technology 


OST teachers give too much dis- 
M cussion to house policies, sales 
strategy, and “practical” psychology. 
They give too little time to discus- 
sio of technologic values and com- 
modities. They give too much time 
to the problems of personal sales 
and too little time to the much 
lareer problems affecting our na- 
tional economy. 

Consumers’ Research’ and_ the 
Bureaus of Home Economics and 
Standards at Washington, D. C., 
have enough simple technology, 
science, and marketing data so that 
the far more important  spill-over 
into these fields can be just as ef- 
fectively made, and far more use- 
fully, than that into the commonly 
accepted courses in salesmanship and 
advertising. The value to the cus- 
tomer, for example, of technical in- 
formation concerning goods is enor- 
mously greater than of budgeting 
a salesman’s time, or how to an- 
swer an objection, or how to write 
copy; yet teachers dote on budget- 
ing, objections, and copy-writing— 
because for them it is familiar 
ground. 


A New Concept of Brand Names 
and Trademarks 


| urge that pupils be given a new 
conception of brand names and 
trademarks; the idea that brand 
naines and trademarks are intended 
to distract the customer’s attention 
from the work-a-day essential qual- 
ities to non-essential, attractive, and 
interesting points. It could then be 
pointed out that in a large measure 
the extra price paid for a branded 
article arises out of the consumer’s 
ignorance of its substantial identity 
as compared with something with 
which he is familiar—a trademarked 
whole wheat breakfast food, for 
example, in relation to such break- 
fast foods as he could make him- 
self by passing wheat through a 
coffee grinder and cooking it. 


* Consumers’ Research, Inc., Washington, New 
Jersey. (An unbiased organization offering tech. 
— purchasing information to consumer mem- 
ers.) 
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The Syphoning Process 


There are two basic concepts un- 
derlying the making of money 
through trade-marking and adver- 
tising: (a) the consumer’s ignorance ; 
(b) syphoning off the efficiencies 
produced by the factory process to 
umanciers instead of making them 
available to labor and consumers. 
The consumer’s ignorance (as to 
the composition or identity of the 
product, and as to what it will do 
or not do) of this syphoning process 
is the element that makes it possible 
for the system to carry on so suc- 
cessfully, and with so litle public 
protest or understanding of what 
is involved. Hence the extreme im- 
portance of bringing home to the 
student his first fundamental reali- 
zation of what mechanization is and 
that it is basically used to exploit 
his prospective customers (if he 
becomes a merchant himself) and to 
cause him and his customers under- 
payment as workers. 


Social Contacts 


Many people have become con- 
vinced that the tricks by which ad- 
vertising and selling endeavor to 
entice, cajole, flatter, scare, and 
coerce people into buying their 
products are positively anti-social in 


Social Concepts Must Change 
before our Enormous 


Potentialities and Mechanization 


Run Away with our Present 
System. 


effect. For example, the technique 
of making social contacts to get 
business is practiced by virtually all 
vendors. This policy will probably 
shape the social outlook of the com- 
ing generation, because it tends to 
make sales people look upon their 
friends as their natural victims. Hon- 
esty in social life, as well as in 
thinking, is not a quality to be easily 
acquired in one’s private life, when 
the greater part of one’s business 
hours are devoted to false friend- 
liness, to use of people for selfish 


ends, and to misleading and mis- 
informing people. 


Propaganda 


Clever and well-planted publicity, 
propaganda, and pressure deserves 
liberal treatment. Possibly as busi- 
ness men learn to use these forces 
more efficiently they will supersede 
the older advertising and salesman- 
ship methods. For example, students 
might study how the cod liver oil 
people, the milk dealers, and the 
tooth paste manufacturers have used 
the techniques of propaganda in 
putting over their products in the 
public schools. Most of us have as- 
sumed that because milk is a repu- 
table drink among school children, 
that the forces which have been 
putting milk over have been greatly 
different from those which have been 
used to popularize candy—which 
most teachers will admit is bad for 
children, although some teachers be- 
lieve it is all right with certain minor 
restraints. 

By dint of an enormous amount 
of clever and well-planted publicity, 
orange juice and other juice fads 
are accepted as perfectly satisfac- 
tory, without regard to cost in re- 


lation to income. The absurdity of 
both this and the milk fad are easily 
apparent on their face from the fact 
that races have lived millennia with- 
out either. 

While pupils discuss the subject of 
processed, manufactured, and doc- 
tored foods, they might be asked, 
for example, whether they think 
Daniel Boone needed to take cod 
liver oil, what he used to clean his 
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teeth, and where he got his fresh 
milk when he was far from fish, 
chalk, and cows; and if not, what it 
was that was different about his food 
which made these dependencies un- 
necessary. 


Concept of “Unit of Utility” 


The concept of “unit of utility” 
needs emphasis in nearly all mer- 
chandising classes. The fundamental 
concept of technical purchasing 
should be included. For example, 
a toothpaste which ruins teeth be- 
cause of excessive abrasiveness, or 
leaves fermentable material (such as 
sugar) on their surfaces, and so 
hastens decay, has nothing that any- 
one but a classical economist would 
call “value.” The buyer has a per- 
fect right to be annoyed about false 
claims, but his real quarrel with the 
system which purveys goods is its 
failure to deliver known and con- 
sistent use-value or performance per 
unit of expenditure. And this con- 
cept, as I have said, is basic and far 
more important to a student of mer- 
chandising than those relating to the 
mental steps of a sale, or the lay- 
out of an advertisement, important 
as they may be. 


Concept of Social Lag 


Students might well be told that 
our marketing processes stem from 
practices established before and dur- 
ing the Middle Ages. Our trade 
customs and commercial laws are 
hundreds of years old; indeed our 
economic, civil, and business laws 
all came long before the invention 
of the steam engine and the train of 
technologic advance which followed 
in its wake. Here we have, on the 
one hand, medieval customs, prac- 
tices, and social controls, and on the 
other hand, modern sales skills and 
technologic advance. 

The gap must be closed—change 
is inevitable—before our enormous 
potentialities and mechanization run 
away with our present system. Our 
social and economic life is explod- 
ing. We are probably at the end 
of an era. Age-old social and eco- 
nomic thinking must be scrapped 
and preparation made for a new cul- 
ture rather than the simple culture 
of the era of George Washington. 

I believe that students should be 
taught that proper laws, and their 
enforcement, compelling truth in ad- 
vertising, would change the social 
and economic basis for production 
and distribution, and in this way 
would better our profit system, our 
standard of living, and our educa- 
tional set-up. It would tend to make 
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a more social way of living, and 
would lead us away from uncon- 
trolled é¢xploitation of one class by 
another class. 

In a social system where the chief 
aim is “the most good for the most 
people,” advertising and salesman- 
ship would be seriously curbed. In 
our present social system the pub- 
lic has not awakened to the serious- 
ness of its dependence upon these 
two factors as social controls for 
its buying intelligence and price de- 
terminers. 1 should emphasize, 
however, that our big problem is not 
to create a new system of advertis- 
ing to replace our present one, but 
to convince ourselves that our pres- 
ent system needs renovating. 


Concept of National Planning 


I should correct in my students 
the idea that anything startling in 
the nature of reform or constructive 
thinking comes out of Washington. 
I should point out that it is too early 
for planning on a national scale. Our 
present political leaders indicate 
what we shall get in the near future. 
There will need to be more scru- 
pulously honest and courageously 
disinterested men per hundred thou- 
sand before it will be safe to talk 
hopefully of corrections and plan- 
ning, as many teachers and econo- 
mists tend to do. 

I should indoctrinate pupils not to 
think of political abstractions as 
apart from politicians. It would be 
valuable if we teachers could have 
students try to think who in thew 
home town is fit to run a national- 
economic-technological system, and 
if there is no such person, why they 
think there is one or a hundred in 
Pocatello or New York City, of 
whose services the government can 
avail itself when the time to work 
the plan has come. 


A New Ethical Concept 


We need to resurrect the self-evi- 
dent truth that some things cannot 
be bought and sold, that honesty, am- 
bition, courage, and even the ability 
to do things well, are only attainable 
through self effort. And that while 
they trequently do not promise such 
quick returns as crookedness, fraud, 
and deceit, they do pay in the long 
run, 

I believe that people can be taught 
to strive as hard for social good 
as for individual good, getting their 
reward out of the honor, dignity, and 
influence they exert. I believe that 
the extent to which we can do this 
will determine the length of life of 
our marketing system, and the great- 
ness, fineness, and happiness of our 
future civilization. 


In the minds of my students I 
should attempt to write finis to the 
technique of suppressio veri, sugges- 
tio falsi, in their future business oc- 
cupations. 

I should suggest the strong possi- 
bility that some day, not too distant, 
the old adage “caveat emptor” may 
become the new “caveat venditor”— 
let the seller beware. Americans 
even today are not all willing to 
spend a dollar to get forty cents 
worth of goods and sixty cents worth 
of illusion. And tax payers may 
eventually learn to part more grudg- 
ingly with money. 

There are other things besides 
showiness, display, publicity, and 
fad to be considered in teaching mer- 
chandising subjects—things such as 
the oft-times forgotten virtues of 
honesty, veracity, and forthrightness. 

Salesmanship, advertising, and 
marketing courses should be sharply 
divided into two categories: anti- 
social (shady) and social (respect- 
able). 


International Cooperation In Business Education 


Today,—and so was it before although 
we did not notice it—a great many ques- 
tions, of which I take the liberty to men- 
tion the monetary question, could be set- 
tled only by international consent, as a 
result of international cooperation. 

We teach many things about “money,” 
such as the use of skins, salt, shells, iron, 
copper, silver and gold as media of ex- 
change, the role of the money in the daily 
life and in international exchange. Many 
measures have been taken to protect the 
national money, the consequence of which 
is a terrible suffering of mankind. 

Should we not think of preparing 
young people in the business schools for 
these great and, perhaps in the end. very 
simple questions, although they seem to 
be so complicated ? ; 

To pave a road is a blessed work, a 


very useful work. To smooth the roads, 
or the formalities in the international 
commercial relations is a task of the busi- 
ness schools to fulfill. The young peo- 
ple are to be taught, chiefly in the higher 
business schools, the importance which 
the international exchanges are in the in- 
ternal economic life; what monetary or 
custom agreements may bring as conse- 
quences for their daily lives! 

I refer to the recent Franco-British- 
American monetary agreement. 

Cooperation in the line of business edu- 
cation among all the nations of the globe 
is absolutely necessary and very useful in 
preparing a better life for future gen 
erations. J am glad to say THE JouRNAL 
or Business Epucation has contributed 
and wili contribute much to this end.—Dr. 
Draganescu-Brates, Bucharest, Rumania. 
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Materials and Techniques In 
Non-Vocational Bookkeeping, Part | 


by Lloyd V. Douglas, Ph.D. 


Head of the Department of Commerce 
New Mexico Normal University 
Las Vegas, New Mexico 


Editor’s Remarks: Professor Douglas in this series of articles gives a 

summary of his dissertation which was presented at the University of 

lowa in August, 1936, in partial fulfillment of the requirements for 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 


OOKKEEPING was originally 

introduced into the high school 
course of study as a specific means 
of giving vocational instruction. 
Haynes and Jackson’ have thorough- 
ly recorded the vocational back- 
ground and associations which have 
persisted in influencing the teaching 
of this subject. 

Recent indications definitely point 
to the fact that bookkeeping instruc- 
tion no longer functions vocationally 
for most high school students. Sur- 
veys conducted by Nichols, Ander- 
sori, Weersing, Ash, Townsend and 
others give statistical evidence that 
only a small portion—probably about 
two per cent—of those who study 
bookkeeping ever make specific vo- 
cational use of the knowledge. 

In keeping with the present educa- 
tional stress on socio-business objec- 
tives, there has been a recent ten- 
dency to “justify” the teaching of 
high school bookkeeping the 
grounds of general business knowl- 
edge objectives. Numerous leaders 
in commercial education have repeat- 
edly pointed out the existence of such 
values in bookkeeping, and publishers 
and authors of modern bookkeeping 
texts unanimously claim such objec- 
tives for their instructional ma- 
terials.” 

However, there is evidence that 
these non-vocational or general 
business knowledge objectives are 
not being accomplished. Surveys 
conducted by Ray G. Price and by 
Inez Ray Wells both give significant 
statistical evidence to this effect. 

When due consideration is given 
to the vocational background and as- 
sociations of the bookkeeping course 
and of the training of large numbers 
of bookkeeping teachers, there ap- 
pears a strong suspicion that the 


*Complete Documentation of references cited 
in this article will be found in the author’s 
thesis, mentioned above, of which a copy may 
he obtained at the Library of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 

2The author’s thesis gives quotations from 
twenty of such sources, 
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“cause of failure to achieve stated 


non-vocational objectives lies in in- 
adequate adjustment of instructional 
materials and teaching techniques. 
Investigations by Firth and Pierce, 
Bullock, and Tonne tend to substan- 
tiate this opinion objectively. 

It is the contention of the present 
writer that bookkeeping is a subject 
rich in general business knowledge 
values ;* that the teaching of such 
knowledge should be the primary aim 
of elementary high school bookkeep- 
ing; that, as commonly taught, such 
objectives are not effectively and 
efficiently attained ; and that this fail- 
ure in attainment is caused by inade- 
quate adjustment of instructional ma- 
terials and teaching techniques to 
correspond to changed objectives. 

In the interest of clarity, it may 
be stated that no conflict is assumed 
between vocational non-voca- 
tional bookkeeping in so far as the 
teaching of the vocational bookkeep- 


3. To compare the results obtained with 
the results obtained under comparable 
circumstances by students using regu- 
lar instructional materials in regards 
to: 

(a) achievement in general business infor- 
mation 
(b) achievement in technical bookkeeping 
knowledge : 
. To arrive at conclusions and recom- 
mendations based on the results ob- 


tained. 


Technical Development of Instruc- 
tional Materials 


Specific general business knowl- 
edge, or non-vocational, objectives 
which might best be taught in a 
course in bookkeeping were first de- 
termined. As finally used, this list 
included 200 specific objectives classi- 
fied under the following nine head- 
ings: 


1. To teach a knowledge of the mean- 
ing and significance of many common 
terms used in the business world to- 
day, and to develop ability to dif- 
ferentiate between them. (54 objec- 
tives) 

. To familiarize the student with many 
types of transactions common to the 
business world, and to most people 
who deal with the business world, 
and to enable him to understand their 
significance, both analytically and 
synthetically. (29 objectives) 

. To teach the advisability of perform- 
ing certain functions and of follow- 
ing out certain principles and pro- 
cedures in order that any given in- 
vestment may be adequately protect- 
ed. (21 objectives) 


A SAMPLE SECTION OF THE CHECK-CHART 


VII—To develop an awareness of certain problems facing a business executive*. 


Specific Objectives 


Instructional Units 
123456789 10 11 12 13 14 15 


16—Placing responsibility for losses 
17—Proper rewarding of efficiency 
18—Securing comparative statistics 
19—Allowing for accruals and prepayments 
20—Allowing for unusual losses 


/ 


x 


* The symbol “x” indicates specific teaching of an idea of major importance. The symbol] ‘/” 
indicates a review or development of lesser significance. 


ing is concerned. In fact it appears 
io the writer that the teaching of 
such general business knowledge is 
imperative in any adequate course in 
vocational bookkeeping. 

The purpose of the experimental 
investigation being described may be 
stated briefly as follows: 

1. To develop instructional materials 
and related teaching techniques spe- 
cifically constructed to teach non-vo- 
cational bookkeeping in a psycholog- 
ically correct manner. 

. To test the actual classroom use of 
this material under experimental con- 
ditions. 

’The nature of these values is_ indicated 


later in this article by nine classes of non-voca- 
tional objectives. 


4. To teach the student to recognize 
those factors which, directly or in- 
directly, reduce costs, income, and 
net worth. (24 objectives) 

. To give the student a knowledge of 
the meaning and purpose of many 
record-keeping devices in common 
use. (17 objectives) 

. To give the student a knowledge of 
various means of estimating the 
financial worth of a given investment 
or enterprise. (16 objectives) 


. To develop an awareness of certain 
administrative problems facing a 
business executive. (20 objectives) 

. To give the student some knowledge 
of the possible uses of records, and 
some ability in their use, as a means 
of executive control of a going busi- 
ness. (12 objectives) 
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9. To develop specific a‘tituces, 
cepts, and mental habits as applied 
to situations arising in business 
transactions. (7 objectives) 


An outline of technical bookkeep- 
ing instructional material closely re- 
lated to the objectives proposed was 
drawn up in such manner as to pro- 
vide a logical medium through which 
to teach these objectives effectively 
and efficiently. It was considered 
educationally desirable to limit the 
material to that which could be used 
in a one-semester course. In the first 
place, this appeared to be a reason- 
ably sufficient amount of time when 
consideration was given to the fact 
that considerable time would be saved 
through elimination of much material 
designed primarily to develop voca- 
tional recording skill. In the second 
place, the general objective of the 
course is one having high education- 
al value for all secondary students, 
and as such it should be made avail- 
able to them without undue demand 
on their time. Finally, the course pro- 
vides valuable introductory and ex- 
ploratory material for those students 
who may wish to continue with voca- 
tional bookkeeping training in the 
future, and more than this amount 
of time would probably be inadvis- 
able for such use. 

check-chart’ was’ constructed 
showing the unit or units of instruc- 
tion in which it was proposed to 
teach and to review each of the 200 
specific non-vocational objectives in 
order to assure inclusion and ade- 
quate teaching of each one. The vari- 
ous units of instruction were then 
built up around the non-vocational 
objectives to be taught. A small por- 
tion of this check-chart is shown 
with this article. 

The instructional material was 
tentatively tried out in a class taught 
by the writer and results were 
checked against a control group. The 
material was then revised and pre- 
pared in the final form of 15 units 
for use in the experiment proper. 


The Experimental Procedure 
Followed 


The cooperation of bookkeeping 
teachers and administrators in six 
school systems was secured. Each 
cooperating teacher volunteered to 
teach one class in beginning book- 
keeping (for one semester) in c- 
cordance with the experimental in- 
structional material and_ teaching 
techniques, and also to teach a con- 
trol class in accordance with the text 
and teaching procedures regularly 
adopted in that school. 

Each student in the experimental 
group was furnished with a complete 
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mimeographed copy of the experi- 
mental instructional material, includ- 
ing a battery of 33 correlated in- 
structional tests. In addition to this 
material, each teacher was furnished 
with a manual of instructions and 
suggestions regarding teaching pro- 
cedures and techniques and with a 
key to all written exercises and in- 
structional tests. 

The scores of all students, both 
experimental and control, were wb- 
tained on an inventory test of gen- 
eral business knowledge at the be- 
ginning of the semester to be used 
as a basis for measuring achievement 
in this knowledge during the semes- 
ter. The same test was given to 
measure achievement at the end of 
the semester. The test was specially 
constructed to measure those non-vo- 


cational business knowledge objec- 
tives which appeared to be the ones 
that could best be taught in a course 
in bookkeeping. The test possessed 
a high degree of validity and reliabil- 
ity.* 

Achievement in vocational book- 
keeping knowledge was measured at 
the end of the semester by means of 
a technical debit-credit test en book- 
keeping entries usually taught in the 
first semester of high ‘school instruc- 
tion. As all students involved were 
beginning students in bookkeeping, 
final scores on this test were consid- 
ered an accurate measure of achicve- 
ment in vocational bookkeeping 
knowledge during the semester. 

(To be continued ) 


4 Reliability was .93. Evidence of validi:. is 
presented in the thesis. 


Advanced Stenography and 
Clerical Practice 
by Winnifred V. Skinner 


Lake View High School 
Chicago, Illinois 


The Advanced  Stenography — and 
Clerical Practice Course in Lake View 
High School is meeting a definite need 
in the vocational field as it is reahy 
an apprentice course in office technique 
and responsibility. The machine equip- 
ment—dictating machines, stencil dupli- 
cator, gelatin duplicator, calculating 
machines, and  typewriters—is cho ea 
from the long list of office machines as 
representing those ordinar.ly met with 
in general office work. The high school 
commercial graduate who has had some 
training in the use of office machinery 
is abie to handle these machines, or 
other similar machines, with a degree 
of confidence not otherwise possible. If 
any of them should find that a high 
degree of skill on a certain type of 
machine is later desirable, there is al- 
ways the possibility of getting further 
instruction at the Continuation School 
or in one of the schools maintained by 
the machine company itself. 

About half of the work of the class 
is in service to the school. The stenc'l 
duplicator is used for teachers’ exami- 
nations, outlines, student activities, of- 
fice, and departmental work, while the 
gelatin duplicator is similarly used, but 
for a lesser number of copies, of 
course. The work done in this class 
must be accurate, and methods of do- 
ing it speedily, as well as accurately, 
are discovered. The old adage— 
“There are tricks in all trades”—ap- 
plies especially to the work of this 
office. The many methods and devices 
used in handling stencils, carbons, files, 
file letters, typewritten material, set-up 
for letter transcription (both from: notes 
and dictating machine records) are 
learned by the student through actual 
contact with an immediate situation. 


The students are eager for the work 


as they realize that here in the sch ol- 
room is the place to make their mis- 
takes and get instruction as to metliods 
of correction. When out on the job 
such mistakes might be costly and dis- 
couraging. 

Stenography is not a prerequisiic to 
this course. Those who do not have 
stenographic training are especially 
eager to work on the transcribing units 
and thus learn the mechanics of trans- 
cription from the high speed records 
we have on hand. Our’ room is 
equipped with four of these transcrib- 
ing machines, and we are also acquiring 
a dictating unit, so that, among  ot/ier 
things, a student can get a_ clearer 
understanding of the mechanics of 
making the record. 

In offering such a course in the 4A 
semester, the school feels that it is 
giving its commercial students a com- 
prehensive training in office work at a 
time when they are “job conscious”. 
Looking at the Want Ads, they fel 
their lack of experience and training, 
but, after a semester of work as out- 
lined above, they look forward to the 
opportunity of securing a position with 
a sense of security in being more fully 
equipped to make the start. This con- 
fidence is reflected in their personali- 
ties, and is a large factor in helping 
them secure the work for which tlicy 
are fitted. Increasing numbers of these 
students do secure office positions and 
return to the school with s‘ories of 
their successes. We must believe that 
the business world enjoys taking on 
new material trained in business re- 
sponsibility and efficiency. Both for 
the business world and for the student 
himself, therefore. we feel the course 
more than justifies its place in the 
Vocational program. 
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Shorthand Classroom Equipment 


by Ethel A. Rollinson 


Columbia University 
New York, New York 


Editors Note: This is the first of a series of short articles dealing 
with classroom equipment for several business subjects. 


Architects and builders today are 
“setting the stage” scientifically for 
teaching of the highest type; there- 
fore, it is incumbent upon the school, 
departmental, and classroom officials 
to select the “properties” with simi- 
lar care. 


_ a instruction frequently is con- 
iered of lecture type and scheduled in a 
« om constructed with barely the proper 
amount of floor area, air supply, ventila- 
ticn, and illumination, with limited black- 
board space. There should be a maxi- 
mim amount of the proper kind of light 
from windows and artificial sources to 
permit reading of very small shorthand 
characters in textbooks or notebooks, = 
on blackboards without eyestrain; of flo 
space to accommodate seating units suit- 
able to individual sizes and heights, and 
shorthand writing and reading. In other 
words, the shorthand room should be built 
and selected with the same consideration 
as a laboratory. 


Visual Aids 


Blackboards and Blackboard Accessories 
—Shorthand students are trained largely 
through the eye today. Therefore, quan- 
tities of blackboard space are necessary, 
at the front and right-hand side of the 
room, made of slate or high-grade deep 
black’ substitute. In older types of im- 
properly lighted buildings, special devices 
throwing direct light on the demonstra- 
tion boards can be instalked to show up 
the details of shorthand outlines. A por- 
tion of the blackboard can be permanently 
ruled in a brownish-red, washable paint, 
as a demonstration aid in elementary 
classrooms. A sufficient number of felt 
erasers; a three-foot rubber tipped point- 
er; and quantities of white chalk, smooth, 
dustless, clean, gritless, strong vet suf- 
ficiently soft to make shorthand outlines 
legible from the back of the room, com- 
plete the blackboard unit of visible aids. 


Bulletin Boards—Cork sheets 1%” thick, 
cemented to compo board, with wood cen- 
ter, can be built in above blackboards for 
relatively long-time displays and near 
doors for short-time displays of student 
work or items of interest or information. 
Strips of burlap can be substituted if bul- 
letins are not installed and cannot be built 
by the Manual Training Department. 


Charts—Publishers of shorthand materi- 
als offer wall charts for review and drill 
on “memory words and phrases.” 


Flash Cards—Homemade flash cards, 
8” x 5” or 11” x 8%”, each containing one 
outline written in India ink with a rubber 
pen, may used as a substitute for or 
addition to charts. 
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Desks and Chairs 
For Student 


Chairs—These should support the small 

of the back, not the shoulders, and be 

to the height of the individual, 


Desks—To eliminate strain while writing, 
the writing surface should be of the 
proper relative height to the seat, 26” to 
31”, adjusted to the individual. The top 
should be large enough to permit an easy 
writing position, 30” x 24” to 18” x 13”. 


Type—Separate posture chairs and indi- 
vidual flat top tables, or adjustable indi- 
vidual chair and table combinations are 
satisfactory. Tables or seats should have 
drawers for storing books and materials 
not immediately needed, to establish the 
“cleared desk” habit. Stationary ink 
wells are a requisite in either type. 


Spacing—The units should be spaced suf- 
ficiently far apart to insure freedom from 
jarring by other students and permit pass- 
ing about by the teacher for supervision. 


For Teacher 


Chair—This should be of the swivel type, 
with saddle seat, curved back, and arm- 
less. 


Desk—The “efficiency” type is most prac- 
tical—fitted with blotter pad and blotter, 
inkstand, notebooks, file guides and fold- 
ers, card index guides and cards, travs 
and bookends; drawers of exact size for 
card index, vertical file, reports, and rec- 
ords; shallow tray with compartments for 
rubber bands, clips, pens, pencils, thumb 
tacks, stapler and staples, erasers, paper, 
envelopes, and carbons. 


Other Equipment and Supplies 


Bookcase—A lockable bookcase is desir- 
able for an instructor’s personal - short- 
hand library and students’ supplementary 
books. 


File—For keeping student records and pa- 
pers, letters, and school data, a 4-drawer, 
correspondence size, lockable file is excel- 
lent. 


Supply Cabinet—Modern architects fre- 
quently place supply cabinets in the walls 
under blackboards. When that is missing, 
a metal or wood cabinet, lockable, may be 
substituted to hold a limited supply of 
notebooks, paper, or classroom supplies. 


Dictionary—An up-to-date dictionary with 
steel base holder on casters is a necessity. 
The holder should permit the book to re- 


main open at any spot, with the heavier 
side balanced by the lighter side in such 
a way that the page will lie flat. 


Phoncgraph—A_ phonograph with dicta- 
tion records prepared by the shorthand 
textbook publishers, wooden or soft nee- 
dles, is a great aid to students needing 
extra dictation practice, and teachers giv- 
ing remedial drill to some students and 
dictation to others at the same time. 


Pens and Pencils—A pen permits an easy 
ink flow instead of a friction impression; 
the point remains constant during a “take” 
instead of wearing off or breaking; and 
the tendency is toward a lighter, smaller, 
and less scrawling style of penmanship. 
One shorthand expert has said that the 
poorest pen is better than the best pencil. 
There is no necessity for a poor pen, how- 
ever, for manufacturers make points espe- 
cially adapted to any shorthand system. 
There are times, nevertheless, when a 
pencil must be used. So students should 
have some practice with a pencil. Pencils 
should be selected with smooth lead, very 
little brittleness, round or hexagonal, 
standard or thin variety, and wood with 
eraser eliininated and sharpened at both 
ends or light weight holder type. Either 
a high- grade drawing pencil or a “steno- 
graphic” especially adapted to notetaking 
is satisfactory. 


Ink—There are two requisites for an 
ink—free running and easily readable col- 
or. Many consider a violet ink to possess 
both qualities. 


Paper and Notebook—The new “spiral” 
approximately 9” x 6” is very satisfactory 
since it permits the notebook to lie flat 
while taking dictation or transcribing. A 
line through the center tends to reduce the 
size of the notes and eliminate long side- 
wise sweeps. Horizontal lines approxi- 
mately 4” apart give sufficient space yet 
tend toward a smaller and more compact 
style. The paper should be of a quality 
to take pen or pencil without blotting or 
blurring. 


Books—To keep up-to-date, a teacher 
must have a knowledge of all the books 
published for his system of shorthand— 
textbooks; supplementary reference, read- 
ing, dictation, and phrase books; diction- 
aries; and methods books. A shorthand 
manual, dictionary, and at least one read- 
ing and dictation book should be selected 
for student use, with as many supple- 
mentary books as economic conditions 
permit. 


Magasines-—A shorthand teacher should 
be a subscriber to the shorthand maga- 
zines published in his system and to one or 
two commercial education magazines con- 
taining reports of research and new edvca- 
tional movements. Wherever economic 
conditions allow, students should  sub- 
scribe to the student magazine published 
in their systems. 


Tests—Prognostic, diagnostic, and theory 
tests are available for classroom use. 
Teachers should possess copies and select 
from them for class and individual use 
when requirements demand. 


Miscellaneous—Pencil sharpener, waste- 


baskets, and stop watch are necessary to 
a well-run shorthand classroom. 
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Effect of the Use of the Typewriter 
on Beginning Reading’ 
by Cecilia Unzicker Stuart, Ph.D. 


Chief, Kindergarten and Elementary Education 
Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Statement of the Problem 


HE main purpose of this inves- 

tigation was to study the nature 
and extent of the influences on read- 
ing when the portable typewriter is 
used as a part of the regular class- 
room equipment in the first grade of 
the elementary school. The funda- 
mental element in the plan of the 
study was to compare results on 
measurable abilities in reading of two 
groups of children whose educational 
opportunities differed in no impor- 
tant respect except that one group 
had the use of the typewriter and 
the other group did not. 


Method of Attack, Sources of 
Data, and General Procedure 


The investigation was made during 
the period from October, 1931, 
the end of May, 1932, in five Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey, schools and in the 
Horace Mann School, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

The subjects were first grade chil- 
dren who had not previously used 
the typewriter and who were not able 
to read. The equivalent-groups meth- 
od of experimentation was used; 
and the subjects were equated on the 
basis of mental ages. Within each 
classroom was equated an equal num- 
ber of both Experimental and Con- 
trol children to equalize the effect 
of teacher influence and other dis- 
turbing factors. As a result of the 
final equating, there were 113 type- 
writer pupils, who spent from sev- 
enty-five to ninety minutes per week 
at the typewriter and during the re- 
mainder of the time engaged in the 
regular program of activities of their 
grade, and 113 control pupils who 
carried on a program of activities 
ordinarily followed. 

About ten contributing factors to 
beginning reading were studied and 
measured by standardized tests in 
December and January, and in May. 
From these results averages of ac- 
complishment for each group and 
the differences between the means 
of the two groups were computed. 
The reliability of the data is present- 
ed in terms of the difference between 
the means divided by the S.D. 


An study by Cecelia E. Unzick- 


~. published as Contributions to Education No. 
610, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City, 1934. 95 


pp. 
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(standard deviation) of the differ- 
ence between the means. These data 
are reported in the form of tables. 
Comparisons of gains on tests taken 
twice and of gains of children on 
different intelligence levels are 
shown by charts. 

The typewriting instruction com- 
bined a systematic method for the 
purpose of developing technical abili- 
ties to use the machine with an in- 
formal method for using the type- 
writer in purposeful first grade situa- 
tions. The methods of teaching read- 
ing in each of the first grades were 
found in the main to be progressive. 


Conclusions 


The interpretation of results quali- 
fied by the existing limitations leads 
to these conclusions : 

1. That the results of all tests and 
of subjective evidence used to 
define achievements in begin- 
ning reading indicated a trend 
of slight but constant superior- 


ity on the part of pupils who 
use typewriters. This regular 
tendency is significant even 
though the differences between 
means on many of the tests 
were of little importance when 
considered alone. 

. On tests taken in December and 
January, and in May, and 
matched for the same individu- 
als, the gains in reading ability 
of pupils who used typewriters 
were more pronounced. 

That the reading of children in 
the lower ranges of intelligence 
was aided most by the use of 
the typewriter. 

Implications 

The important result of this study 

is not that typewriting helps reading; 
but rather that typewriting, as carried 
on in this experiment, does not harm 
the reading of first grade pupils 
taught by the more progressive 
methods. If the real influence of 
typewriting on reading is as favor- 
able as that indicated by the results 
of this study, school administrators 
and primary teachers and supervis- 
ors who are primarily concerned with 
effective development of reading 
should not hesitate to introduce type- 
writers as educational instruments 
in the kindergarten and primary 
grades. 


A Selected Bibliography for Research 


in Business 


Education 


by Benjamin R. Haynes, Ph.D. 


University of Southern California 
Los Angeles, California 
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NEW FUNDS FOR CIVIC AND RADIO EDUCATION 


Further assistance to the develop- 
ment of two important educational 
frontiers—civic education for adults, and 
education by radio, is assured by new 
grants of emergency funds, Harold L. 
Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, has an- 
nounced, 

For continuation and expansion of 
civic education through public forum 
centers, $330,000 has been allocated to 
the United States Office of Education, 
which, in turn, is transmitting the funds 
to superintendents of schools who are 
organizing forum centers for demon- 
strating new methods of practical adult 
education for citizenship. 

To continue the experiments and 
demonstrations in techniques necessary 
for successful use of radio for educa- 
tion, the President allocated $113,000. 

The five programs presented on coast 
to coast networks at the invitation of 
the National Broadcasting Company 
and the Columbia Broadcasting sys- 
tem have achieved outstanding records. 
More than 50,000 letters from appre- 
ciative listeners have been received by 
the project in the last few months. 

“Since the inception of mass commu- 
nication by radio,” says United States 
Commissioner of Education J. W. Stude- 


*x 


In the recent Typey Contest, spon- 
sored by the Underwood Elliott Fisher 
init prizes were awarded for the 
most artistic, most unique and simplest 
typeys. Judges of the contest were Uncle 


radio fame, 


Don, of and Tony Sarg, 


nationally known illustrator. The typey 


that won second prize in the artistic 


group is printed here. It was made by 


Helene London, San Rafael, Marin Co., 
California. Other typeys will be printed 


in later issues of this Journal. 


baker, “our people have been hoping 
that radio could be used in the serv- 
ice of education. Some promising ef- 
forts have been made, but broadcasters 
and educators alike agree that much 
remains to be done. The Office of Educa- 
tion is only discovering successful meth- 
ods by which education can take the air- 
ways, and it is also discovering methods 
of organizing and financing educational 
broadcasting which agencies of education 
can follow. 

“In addition to its network demon- 
strations, the Radio Project will create 
an educational script exchange service 
to aid local educational groups in de- 
livering good programs at the request 
of local stations. By cooperation with 
the radio workshop of New York Uni- 
versity, New York City, the Project 
will aid in training individuals compe- 
tent to handle the different techniques 
of writing and producing educational 
radio programs.” 

Several commercial teachers have re- 
ported successful radio programs to in- 
form their communities about what 
their schools are doing in commercial 
education. No doubt many other com- 
mercial teachers will now be encour- 
aged to plan similar programs. 
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American Association of Commercial Colleges 

Arizona Business Educators Association 

California Business Educators Association 

Colorado Education Association, Commercial Section 

Commercial Education Association of New York City and 
Vicinity 

Commercial Supervisory and Research Club of Greater 
Cleveland 

Department of Business Education, National Education 
Association 

Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 

Florida Commerce Teachers Association 

High School Commercial Teachers Association of N. J. 

Illinois State Commercial Teachers Association 

Inland Empire Commercial Teachers Association 

lowa State Teachers Association 

Kentucky Business Education Association 

Louisiana Teachers Association 

Maine Teacners Association, Commercial Section 

Michigan Educational Association, Commercial Section— 
District 3 


Minnesota State Business Educators’ Association 

National Association of Commercial Teacher-Training 
Institutions 

National Commercial Teachers Federation 

Nebraska State Teachers Association, District 1—-Com- 
mercial Section 

New England High School Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

New Orleans High School Teachers Association 

North Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Northeastern Ohio Teachers Association, Commercial 
Section 

Ohio Commercial Teachers Association 

Pi Omega Pi 

South Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Southeastern Ohio Educational Association, Commercial 
Section 

Southern Business Education Association 

State Education Association of West Virginia, Comr-er- 
cial Section 

Wisconsin Business Schools Association 


PURPOSE OF THE COUNCIL 
To provide a means of obtaining from the many associations of business teachers, definite, authoritative, and unified thought 
and action on questions of national policy affecting business education; to study methods by which business education can con- 
tribute most effectively to the total educational program; and to provide machinery for expressing the ideas of business teachers 


throughout the country. 


WHO MAY BE A MEMBER OF THE COUNCIL? 


Only associations of business teachers may be members of the 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION. 

The Councit is a central organization of affiliated national, 
regional, state and local associations of business teachers. No 
individual business teacher can be a member of the CounciL 
except as a delegate of an association. Therefore, no dues are 
collected from individual teachers. Dues are collected only 
from the associations as such. 

There are three classes of membership. Class A associations 
are those with a membership of 500 or more and pay annual 


dues of $15.00. Class B associations are those with a mem- 
bership of 100 to 499 and pay annual dues of $10.00. Class 
C associations are those with a membership of less than 100 
and pay annual dues of $5.00. 

Class A associations are represented on the Counci by 
three delegates, Class B associations by two delegates, and 
Class C associations by one delegate. 

Associations interested in becoming affiliated with the 
CounciL should write Miss Helen Reynolds, Secretary, National 
Council of Business Education, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 


Problems Which Business Teachers Have 
by Imogene L. Pilcher 


Chairman, Department of Teacher Helps 
National Council of Business Education 


Moscow, Idaho 

I am very interested in information 
on Commercial Clubs, Revision of 
Commercial Curricula, Functional 
Method of Teaching Shorthand, 
Standards of Speed in Shorthand and 
Typewriting, and Grading Scales in 
High School Subjects. 

I shall be happy to receive the in- 
formation which you send out ard to 
contribute whatever I can. —E.R. 


Business classroom 
teachers have been sending Miss Pil- 
cher, Lincoln High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio, numerous problems on which her 
At our suggestion, 
Miss Pilcher has prepared this statement 
to show the important service which her 
council’s committee is endeavoring to 
render and for which, great credit is 


Editor’s Remarks: 


advice is sought. 


some abstracts of replies that have been 
made to such inquiries. 


Birmingham, Alabama 

This is my first year of teaching 
commercial subjects and in addition to 
a very heavy teaching load, I have 
been given the responsibility of “ 
ganising a commercial club. May | 
have some suggestions?—H.S. 


Because of letters similar to the above, 
we are reproducing, in part, inquiries that 
have been received by the Committee on 
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Teacher Helps of the National Council 
of Business Education. We are also giving 


It might be well to restrict your club 
membersh'p to eleventh and twelfth grade 
students, requiring of such students a final 
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mark of 85 per cent in at least ore com- 
mercial subject. 

If you do not have a free textbook sys- 
tem, why not have your commercial club 
conduct a temporary second-hand book- 
room? A scheme might be worked out 
whereby the commmercial club will be 
given a commission of ten cents for each 
book that it handles. These books need 
not be sold after the first two weeks’ of 
each) semester. This money can well be 
used to purchase awards in the various 
commercial subjects. 

At the end of each semester the com- 
mercial club might give a banquet as a 
farewell to its graduaiing members. At the 
banquet invite some members of the Com- 
mercial Alumni Club as guest speakers 
and have them relate their office expe- 
riences. 

A worthwhile project for the commer- 
cia! club is to mimeograph a commercial 
department newspaper. This will give them 
practice in cutting stencils as well as in 
seciiring information about the commer- 
cial department of the school. Playlets 
centered around business behavior and at- 
titudes may be produced, if you have any 
dramatic talent in the club, From time to 
time invite a business man or business 
woman to talk to the commercial club. 
Trips may be planned to the telephone 
company, a downtown bank, and other in- 
teresting business places. 

Outstanding members of the commer- 
mercial club may be trained to substitute 
for absent teachers in the ninth and tenth 
grade commercial classes. These students 
have to be trained carefully, but will take 
great pride in demonstrating their ability 
to handle the class work. 

A commercial club can be made worth- 
while for its members, as well as render a 
real service to the commercial department 
in the school. 

Greensburg, Pennsylvania 
Should students be able to attain 
vocational competency in shorthand 
within two years?—IV.H.M 


Yes, they can and do. However, much 
can be done to increase not only the pos- 
sibility of getting a job but the probability 
of promotion on the job, if, after four 
semesters of shorthand, a fifth semester 
is devoted to so-called secretarial prac- 
tice. This consists of the correlation of 
shorthand and typing involving transcrip- 
tion projects, and the related office prac- 
tices usually found in stenographic posi- 
tions. 

We suggest that you begin the typing 
one semester earlier than the shorthand. 
If this is done, no more than five semes- 
ters of shorthand will be necessary; and 
we question the value, in terms of im- 
proved results, in a sixth semester of 
shorthand. 


Would one year of bookkeeping be 
sufficient for our commercial grad- 
uates ?—W.H.M 


Yes, if taught for personal-use and gen- 
eral business purposes. No, if taught as 
vocational bookkeeping. 

The second year of bookkeeping should 
be given to a small, carefully selected 
group. They should be students who are 
recommended by first-year book- 
keeping teacher and they should be inter- 
ested in the vocational value of book- 
keeping. The students should be per- 
mitted to choose either pen bookkeeping 
or machine bookkeeping for the second 
year, according to occupational require- 
ments in the community. 
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Should junior business training be 
offered to all tenth-grade_ students 
throughout the high school?—-W.H.M. 


No, if you mean using an elementary 
business training book in which time is 
devoted to preparation for junior clerical 
jobs. If, on the other hand, you have in 
mind a junior business training for eco- 
nomic living—yes! Many good books are 
available containing business facts needed 
by every citizen, regardless of his vocacon, 
and a high-school course cannot afford to 
disregard this phase of the life of its 
students. 

Memphis, Tennessee 

May I have some information about 
methods that may be used in selecting 
students who wish to elect shorthand 
so that there will be minimum number 
of fatlures?—S.1V. 


Bennington, Vermont 

Can you tell me where I can pro- 
cure a copy of the Hoke Prognostic 
Test of Stenographic Ability and 
what your opinion of tt is? 

I am quite interested in the de- 
velopment of guidance in commercial 
education and shall appreciate — 
information you can give me.—N.\ 


The Hoke Prognostic Test is published 
by the Gregg Publishing Company. Prob- 
ably the greatest value of this test will be 
found in its use after the students have 
elected storthand, in an effort to determine 
what may be their particular weakness in 
the study of shorthand. I believe that 
authorities on shorthand generally concede 
that no valid prognostic test has yet been 
prepared. 

Researches that have been carried 
on in an effort to find a_ basis for 
prognosis in shorthand have shown a high- 
er correlation between shorthand and 
English than between shorthand and any 
other high school subject. This correla- 
tion, however, has not been very high. 
Probably the most satisfactory test that 
can be given to ascertain success or fail- 
ure in applied shorthand is to dictate to 
the students, who wish to elect shorthand, 
n:aterial that contains typical English er- 
rors and possible grammatical errors that 
have been found to occur in shorthand 
transcription work. This material can be 
written in longhand by the students and a 
study of the errors made.’ 

In addition to rating the student on this 
test, the guidance work will necessarily in- 
clude a study of the student's I.Q. and his 
school achievement record in other sub- 
jects. Certainly it is safe to say that the 
student who has an I.Q. below 95, who 
is a below-average student in school sub- 
jects, whose English grades have been 
uniformly low, cannot profitably pursue 
the study of shorthand for vocational pur- 
poses. 

If you will get together the entire grou» 
that desire to elect shorthand and give the 
type of test that has been suggested, and 
then study the I.Q. and school achievement 
of the low one-third of the group, you will 
certainly be able to select the caliber of 
students that ought to be guided away 
from the study of shorthand. In doing such 
guidance work it is not sufficient, however, 
to advise them not to take shorthand; it is 
equally necessary to find some other sub- 
ject in which they may succeed. This, 
in many schools, is the most difficult prob- 
lem because of a desire on the part of the 
students to prepare for office work and a 


1 Vocational Ability Tests have been con- 
structed hy the Bos on Business Education Coun- 
cil. Inauire of Pretessor F. G. Nichols, Lawrence 
Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


scarcity of courses other than those which 
involve shorthand and 


Belson, 

My superintendent has asked me 
to prepare some research problem and 
he has suggested the topic of, “Does 
shorthand aid or hinder spelling?” 
I have one class in beginning short- 
hand three first-year typing 
classes. May I have some = sugges- 
tions ?—E.T. 


If your typing students are not all en- 
rolled in shorthand, you might easily use 
one of the typing classes as a control 
class to experiment with spelling in rela- 
tion to the study of shorthand. Even then 
you will have to consider the possibility 
of many underlying causes for poor spell- 
ing or good spelling other than the study 
of shorthand. It would probably be neces- 
sary for you to pair the students on the 
basis of their intelligence quotients. An 
experiment of this sort would be interest- 
ing from the standpoint of value of spell- 
ing to both your shorthand students and 
your typing students. 

Since you are asking for some other 
suggestions in regard to research prob- 
lems that you might carry on in your 
shorthand class, we believe you would 
find some experiments in various kinds of 
testing particularly valuable for your fu- 
ture teaching work. 

As you have but one class in short- 
hand, such a project would have to be 
carried on in cooperation with some other 
teacher, but that in itself would be an 
added incentive. If you can get some 
teacher who believes in a traditional test- 
ing program in shorthand to work with 
you, and if you will set up a series of 
tests concerned entirely with transcription 
work and carry this on for a sufficient 
length of time, you probably will be in a 
better position to decide just how you 
wish to test in the future, so far as short- 
hand is concerned. 

Since you have three first-year typing 
classes, it may be that you would like to 
test. the learning of spelling in its rela- 
tion to typing. In one class you might plan 
a regular program of assigned spelling 
lists and dictation direct to the machine 
from these lists. In another class do noth- 
ing at all with spelling except to periodic- 
ally test the two classes. 


Los Angeles, California 
The following topics have been sug- 

gested by a number of commercial 

teachers at a breakfast meeting: 

1. Reports on integrated experiments 
in’ business education. 
Administrative cooperation in ex- 
tra-curricular assigned jobs. 
Simple rating charts for grading 
each of the business subjects. 
Workable plans for correcting and 
grading papers and keeping records 
without consuming all one’s spare 
time, 

. Reports of consumer education 
surveys. Means for getting more 
modern equipment. 

News about modern equipment. 

. Filing, texts and equipment. 
Teaching materials in the social- 
economic field 

. Reports of interesting experiments 
in classes. 

10. More practical material to be used 
in speed tests —J.G. 


All of these topics will be dealt with <in 


forthcoming issues of THE JoURNAL OF 
BustNess EpucatIon. 
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L. E. Frazar 


is president of the Louisiana Teachers Association. He has been an 
instructor in commercial subjects for the past eight years and holds his 
Bachelor's and Master's degrees. Mr. Frazar is a member of the State 
Legislature, from Beauregard Parish, and is chairman of the Committee 
on Education in the House of Representatives of the State of Louisiana. 


J. |. Kinman 


is active in both school and business circles. He is president of Kinman 
Business University, Spokane, Washington; a senior partner in the Certi- 
fied Public Accountancy Firm of Kinman and Morris, and a director of 
the National Bank & Union Trust Company of Spokane. Mr. Kinman is 
president of the American Association of Commercial Colleges and vice- 
chairman of the private schools department of the National Commercial 
Teachers Federation. 


Katherine Munkhoff 


received her B.A. and M.A. degrees from the State University of Iowa, 
Cedar Rapids. She is a commercial and economics instructor in Roosevelt 
Senior High School, Cedar Rapids. She has also taught in Jefferson High 
School, Portland, Oregon. Miss Munkhoff is national president of Pi 
Omega Pi. 


Frederick G. Nichols 


is a professor in the Graduate School of Education, Harvard University, 
and has been president of the National Association of Commercial 
Teacher-Training Institutions for the past year. Professor Nichols is chair- 
man of the Committee on Policies of the National Council of Business 
Education, and educational adviser to the Massachusetts Taxpayers 
Association. He is also general adviser and manager of a two-year study 
of the testing of vocational ability, being conducted under the auspices 
of the National Office Management Association and the E. C. T. A. 


Ellen Reierson 


is chairman of the Commercial Section of Inland Empire Teachers Asso- 
ciation. She heads the Department of Commercial Education and 
Secretarial Service at the University of Idaho and is chairman of the 
Idaho High School Commercial Curriculum Committee. Miss Reierson 
received her M. S. (Ed.) degree from University of Idaho and has taken 
advanced study at Columbia University. She taught in grade and high 
schools before going to University of Idaho. 
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HEADS OF COUNCIL AFFILIATIONS 
pest 


The tenth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Commercial Teach- 
er-! raining Institutions, in cooperation 
with the Department of Business Educa- 
tion of the National Education Associa- 
tion, met in the Globe Room of the Roose- 
yelt Hotel in New Orleans, Louisiana, 
Saturday, February 20, 1937. The general 
topic of the convention meeting was “Im- 
plications of the Federal Vocational Edu- 
cation Act for Commercial Education.” 
Miss Ray Abrams, Principal of the 
Joseph A. Maybin School for Graduates, 
Nev Orleans, presided at the morning 
meeting. 

Professor Frederick G. Nichols, of the 
Graiuate School of Education, Harvard 
University, and President of the N. A. C. 
7. 1. L, spoke in an interesting and force- 
ful manner upon the question, “Should 
commercial teacher-training institutions 
give more attention to the field of store 
work either within, or outside of, the pro- 
visions of the mew vocational act?” 
Among other things he said that there is 
a great deal of interest in training in dis- 
tributive occupations at this time. Re- 
gardless of Federal aid, teacher-training 
institutions must be and are interested in 
training in distributive occupations. Lead- 
ersliip must come from the teacher-train- 
ing institutions. These institutions should 
adopt an aggressive attitude and work for 
a more comprehensive certification plan. 

E. J. Rowse, supervisor of Retail Sell- 
ing Education, Boston, Massachusetts, dis- 
cussed in careful detail “The present 
status of retail selling education in public 
secondary schools with suggestions for 
its improvement.” He urged that real ex- 
periences, where sales are actually made, 
are necessary. The part-time cooperative 
course bridges the gap between business 
and the school. The exact plan which 
will be used will depend upon the habits 
of the people of the community. Boston 
is using three plans, the alternate store 
and school plan, the daily short-hour plan, 
and the occasional practice plan. 

In discussing the topic “Training people 
for store service—a program which has 
been in successful operation many years,” 
Dr. H. G. Shields, Director, The Prince 
School of Education for Store Service, 
Soston, Massachusetts, outlined the pro- 
gram of The Prince School. Students 
completing courses in this school are fit- 
ted to do executive work in department 
stores. Its graduates are placed in de- 
partment stores all over the country. 
Merchants are divided upon the question 
as to the benefit to be derived from gov- 
ernment money, but the consensus seems 
to be that the small store will profit most. 
Dr. Shields concluded by saying that an 
apprenticeship system may be the best 
method of training, since this kind of 
training is more likely to result in per- 
manent employment. 

Professor Nichols presided at the 
Luncheon meeting. After enjoying a 
luncheon served with the finest of south- 
ern hospitality, Professor Nichols present- 
ed Dr. Fred C. Smith, Dean of the Uni- 
versity and of the Graduate School of the 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee, who spoke in an enthusiastic man- 
ner upon the topic, “Minimal essentials 
of special training for teaching vocation- 
al commercial subjects.” He emphasized 
the fact that teachers should not be per- 
mitted to teach who have not had prac- 
tical experience in the subjects which they 
are employed to teach. Dr. William S. 
Taylor, Dean of the School of Education, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, was introduced next and spoke 
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upon the topic, “Essentials of training for 
teaching in any field.” He said that out 
of the 140 teachers he had had in his 
complete educational training, there are 
only eight that stand out as teachers who 
are really great. The great teacher is the 
one who grips the student’s life. 

The general topic of the afternoon 
meeting was “Training of Teachers in 
Service.” Professor E. A. Zelliot, Uni- 
versity of Denver, and President of the 
Department of Business Education of the 
N.E.A. presided at this meeting. Adele 
Kelly, shorthand teacher, Joseph A. 
Maybin School for Graduates, New Or- 


MR. CARLSON 
President N.A.C.T.T.1. 


leans, spoke from the viewpoint of an ex- 
perienced teacher. She outlined the pro- 
gram of the Maybin School for giving 
their teachers training while in service. 

H. Charles Korn, S. J. Peters Boys 
High School of Commerce, New Orleans, 
talked from the viewpoint of a novice 
teacher. He said that the novice teacher 
comes to his job with a fixed point of 
view. He finds many things that he had 
not expected to find such as routine mat- 
ters. It might be a fine thing to reverse 
the process of teacher training and let the 
student teach first, and then give him his 
teacher training. 

Professor Shepherd Young, State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana, 
discussed this topic from the viewpoint 
of a trainer of commercial teachers who 
realizes the incompleteness of his job. 
Professor Young sent out a questionnaire 
to 49 former students and found out that, 
among other things, they needed to know 


more about extra curricular activities, 
meeting business men, meeting school of- 
ficials, participating in parent teachers’ 
organizations, getting out school papers, 
organizing credit unions and school banks, 
and the sponsoring of club work. Some 
suggested that it would be a fine thing to 
have a clearing house where methods and 
materials for teachers could be cleared. 
Others indicated that specially planned 
graduate courses for in-service teachers 
should be offered in summer school. 

In speaking from the point of view of 
a supervisor of commercial education, 
Clay D. Slinker, Director of Business 
Education, Des Moines, Iowa, said that 
he is opposed to the philosophy that busi- 
ness is a racket. Teaching should be in 
the hands of teachers who understand all 
about the fundamentals of sound business 
procedure. Contacts should be made with 
business at everv possible point. 

The concluding discussion was given by 
Professor Paul A. Carlson, State Teach- 
ers College, Whitewater, Wisconsin. He 
spoke from the point of view of another 
teacher trainer who recognized the limita- 
tions of pre-employment training, and 
outlined briefly the program of in-service 
training of his own institution. He said 
that one’s education is never finished. 
Much of in-service training will have to 
be done by graduate schools in summer 
terms. If bonuses will be given for sum- 
mer school training, teachers will be en- 
couraged to go to summer school. 

The officers elected for next year are: 
President, Professor Paul A. Carlson, 
State Teachers College, Whitewater, Wis- 
consin; Vice President, Gertrude Beers, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska; Secretary, Vernal H. Carmichael, 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, In- 
diana; and Treasurer, Frances Bowers, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. Two directors were elected for 
a term of two years: Dr. E. G. Black- 
stone, State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa, and Professor A. J. Lawrence, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. 

The arrangements for the convention 
were in the hands of local committees 
which were very carefully supervised by 
Ruby V. Perry, Principal, Allen High 
School of Commerce, New Orleans.— 
Vernal H. Carmichael 


A complete report of the meetings of 
the NAationat Councit or Bustness Epu- 
CATION will appear in the April issue of 
this magazine. 


“Business Education Digest” 


A New Publication of the National Commercial Teachers Federation 


The NationaL Councit or BUSINESS 
Epucation and THE JOURNAL oF BusI- 
NESS EpucartION, its official organ, are glad 
to learn from General Secretary J. Murray 
Hill of the Bowling Green College of 
Commerce, Bowling Green, Kentucky, 


about the plan of the National Commercial + 


Teachers Federation to introduce very 
soon to the business teachers of this 
country a new quarterly publication to be 
as the Business Education Digest, and 
which will take the place of Federation 
Notes. 

We congratulate the officers, executive 
committee, and editor-in-chief of the 
Federation for their excellent leadership 
in seeking constantly to improve a year- 
around professional service to the Feder- 
ation’s rapidly growing membership. 

General Secretary Hill also reports that 
the contents otf the 1937 Yearbook are 
now pretty well defined, and it should go 


tc press in March. The Yearbook should 
go in the mails about April 1. The theme 
of the 1937 volume will be “Enriched 
Teaching Procedures.” 

Many teachers who were not members 
of the Federation last year became inter- 
ested in the Yearbook after it was pub- 
lished, and purchased it at the price of 
$2.50 per copy. After the extra supply 
was exhausted, approximately two hun- 
dred orders were received for this book 
ye ag each. These orders could not be 

lled. 

The Executive Board has directed that 
all individuals registering before the Year- 
book is mailed to members shall be en- 
titled toa Yearbook and subscription to 
Business Education Digest for the current 
year at the regular membership fee of 
$2.00. The fee should be mailed to’ J. 
Murray Hill, Bowling Green College of 
Commerce, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 
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Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 


TIME: March 24, 25, 26 and 27 


PLACE: 
THEME: 


Wednesday, March 24 


Sight-seeing trips and visits to schools and busi- 
ness offices. 

Arrangement of exhibits. 

Meeting of the Executive Board. 


Thursday, 25 


Registration of 

Educational, sight-seeing and shopping trips. (Se- 
cure specific information regarding trips at the 
Hospitality desk. he committee will be glad 
to assist members and their friends in ar- 
ranging trips.) 

Visits to the exhibits. 


11:30 A.M. 
Official tour of exhibits by the Executive Board 
and chairnien of the local committees. 


1:15 P.M. 


Machine Instruction Demonstrations at the ex- 
hibitors’ booths. 
3:30 


Opening of Convention 


Address of Welcome. 

Response to Address of Welcome: Mrs. Agnes 
C. Seavey, Vice-President, Auburn, Maine. 
President’s Address: Nathaniel Altholz, Director 
of Commercial Education, Board of Education, 

New York City. 

Address: ‘Vocational Ability Testing from the 
Standpoint of the Employer’—Dr. Robert _P. 
Brecht, Executive Secretary, National Office 
Management Association, Wharton School, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


6:30 P.M. 
Fortieth Anniversary Banquet Reception and 
Dance. (Tickets cost $3.00 and must be pur- 
chased before 3:00 P.M. Thursday.) 


Friday, March 2 
8:30 A.M. 
Breakfast for State Chairman Membership Ccm- 
mittee. 
9:30 A.M. 


General Meeting 


Chairman: J. N. Jackman, Kendall 
Walpole, Massachusetts. 

“The Business Education Council’s Plan for Im- 
proving Methods of Measuring the Results of 
Teaching in Terms of Occupational Require- 
ments.”’—Prof. Frederick G. Nichols, Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 

“A Fundamental Test for All Vocational Commer- 
cial Graduates.’’-—Katherine W. Ross, Boston 
Clerical School, Boston. 


Company, 


NATHANIEL ALTHOLZ 
President 


Hotel Statler, Boston, Massachusetts 


‘‘Measuring for Vocational Ability in the Field of Business Education” 


“A General Background Test for All Vocaticnal 
Commercial Graduates.’’—Prof. Phillip J. Rulon, 
Graduate Schcol of Education, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge. 

“A Personality Rating Schedule for Use with 
Commercial Students.’’—Harold E. Cowan, Sec- 
retary, Business Education Council, Director of 
Commercial Education, Dedham, Massachusetts. 


12:30 P.M. 


Luncheon Meeting—National 
ness Education. 


Council of  Busi- 
2:15 P.M. 
Genera! Meeting 

“The Challenge of the New Federal Vocational 
Act which Provides Training for Commercial 
Distributive Occupations.’’—Dr. Norris <A. 
Brisco, Dean, School of Retailing, ‘New York 
University. 

“Cooperation by the Retail Merchants in Carrying 
Out the Provisions of the New Federal Voca- 
tional Act.’’-—Daniel Bloomfield, Manager, Re- 
tail Trade Board, Boston. 


$215. 
SECTION MEETINGS 
“Vocational Ability Tests’—A series of voca- 
tional ability tests will be presented at 
the various section meetings by representatives 
of the Business Education Council with  state- 
ments as to their distinguishing characteristics, 


plans for giving and rating them, and results of 
their use experimentally. 


Secretarial Section 


Under the Direction of Prof. Catherine F. Nulty, 
University of Vermont, Burlington, Vermont. 
Chairman: R. Webb, State Teachers College. 

Indiana, Pa. 
The Stenographic Ability Test. 
Presentation: Frank <A. Phillips, Director of 
Commercial Education, Medford, Mass. 
Critical Appraisals of the Test: James J. Mc- 
‘inley, Aetna Life Insurance Company. Hart- 
ford, Conn., and Margaret McGinn, Bay Path 
Institute, Springfield, Mass. 
Discussion. 
The Typewriting Ability Test. 
Presentation: iasuand C. Goodfellow, Director, 
Commercial Education, — New Jersey. 
A Critical of the Tes 
Mrs. J. H. Quinlan, Boston. 


Bookkeeping Section 


Under the Direction of Mrs, Agnes C. Seavey, 
Principal, School of Commerce, Auburn, Maine. 

Chairman: Prof. Atlee L. Percy, Chairman, Divi- 
sion of Commercial Education, Boston Uni- 
versity, Boston. 


Fortieth Anniversary Celebration 


In 1897, at Morse College, Hartford, 
Connecticut, the meeting was held that 
resulted in the organization of the East- 
ern Comirercial Teachers Association. 
A celebration program is being planned 
for this year’s convention to commemo- 
rate that event. 


Pioneers and Leaders of Association 
Immortalized by Pictures 


At the annual banquet Thursday eve- 
ning Arnold M. Lloyd, the association’s 
treasurer for the past fourteen years, 
will present a “March of Time” movie. 
This film has been created by Mr. Lloyd 
from his collection of photographs of 
prominent members of the E.C.T.A— 
his chief hobby for many years. This 
convention event has aroused much 
interest and has brought in many enthu- 
siastic comments to Mr. Lloyd. Don’t 
miss tt. 


The Bookkeeping Ability Test: 
Presentation: W. R. Catton, 
Boston. 
Critical Appraisals of the Test: 
J. L. Holtsclaw, Director, Commercial Educa- 
tion, Detroit, Mich. 
L. H. Brigham, Office Service Manager, 
ican Optical Company, Southbridge, 
Discussion. 
Measurement of Ability on the Accounting Level: 
Presentation: Prof. William F. Shors, Rider 
College, Trenton, N. 
A Critical Appraisal of the “Test: 
Prof. Alfred D’Allesandro, Northeastern Uni- 
versity, Boston. 


Clerical Section 


Under the Direction of Dr. Peter L. Agnew, 
School of Education, New York University. 
Chairman: Clyde B. Edgeworth, Director of Busi- 

ness Education, Baltimore, Md. 
The Filing Ability Test: 
Presentation: N. Mae Sawyer, Educatioial Di- 
rector American Institute of Filing, l'uffalo, 


Burdett College, 


Anier- 
Mass, 


A Critical Appraisal of the Test: 
arriet lagg, Teacher of Filing, Waltham 
Senior High School, Waltham, Mass. 
The Calculating Machine Test: 
Presentati.n: Mary F. Ward, Principal. Bos- 
ton Calculating School, Boston. 
A Critical Appraisal of the Test: 
C._H. Katenkamp, Forest Park High 
Baltimore, Md. 
Discussion 
The Dictating Machine Transcription Test: 
Presentation: Genevieve A. Hayes, Co-ord‘ ator, 
Julia Richman High School, New York City. 
A Critical Appraisal of the Test: 
vena Pool, Head, Commercial Depa: 
English High School, L:nn, Mass. 
Discussion. 
Testing for Clerical Ability: 
Mrs. Dorothy M. Holdredge, Secretary Ver- 
sonnel Director, Dennison Mfg. Co., Fram: 
ingham, Mass. 


School, 


tment, 


Distributive Trades and Social Business 
Section 


Under the Directicn of Sadie L. 
College, Trenton, N. J. 

Chairman: Dr. Joseph W. Seay, Director of Ad- 
mission, Rider College, Trenton, N. 

“The Development of a Program for Vocational 
Training for the Distributive Occupations”: 
Prof. Neal B. Bowman, School of Commerce, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“The Development of a Composite Test for Eco- 
nomic Intelligence and Social Understanding 
Essential to Occupational Effectiveness’; Dr. 
Harold G. Schields, Director, School of Secre- 
tarial Studies, Simmons College, Boston. 


Ziegler, Rider 


Penmanship Section 


Under the Direction of John G. Kirk, Director 
of Commercial Education, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chairman: Bertha A. Connor, Director of Hand- 

writing, Boston Public Schools, Boston. 
“What Are the Values of Penmanship in the 
Successful of a Business ?’—(Speak- 
er to be announce 


MRS. AGNES C. SEAVEY 
Vice-President 
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Fortieth Anniversary Convention 


“What Is the Quality of Penmanship Actually 

Used by Employees in Different Business Po- 
Cilluscrated by lantern slides); H. 
M. Sherman, State Teachers College, West 
Chester, Pa. 

“What Teaching Methods and Devices Are Need- 
ed to Meet the Vocational Standards in Pen- 
manship?”’: Harry Houston, Supervisor of 
Handwriting, Public Schools, New Haven, 
Conn. 


Private Business School Executives’ 
Section 


Progrim arranged by the Chairman, P. J, Har- 
mar. Director, Strayer College, Washington, 


D. 

“Wh ‘the Private Business Schools Can Do to 
Ol; sin Recognition from Public School Prin- 
cipals, State) Departments of Education and 
School and College Officials Generally” 
ey Dover Business College, Dover, 

H, 

ieoorcinating Tests and Measurements of Skill 
Sulsects with Standardized Units of Measure” 
(A necessary and logical follow-up of the sub- 
jec' discussed at the New York meeting last 
year.): E. G. Purvis, Dean, Strayer College, 
Viashington, D. C. 

“Esscntial Machine for Instruction 
an. for Business Purposes”: S. Spangler, 
President, Duffs-lron City, College, Pittsburgh, 


Saturday, March 27 
9:30 A.M. 
Question Box Sessions 


Then: Classroom Problems of the Teacher. 

There will be eight sections, namely, Bookkeep- 
ing and Accounting, Clerical Practice, Distribu- 
tive Trades, Junior High School and Ninth 
Year | Subjects, Penmanship, Private 
Business Schools, Secretarial Subjects and So- 
cial Business Studies. The purpose of these 
conferences is to afford an opportunity to teach- 
ers who have questions about instructional ma- 
terials, classroom procedure, etc. to have them 
answered by a group of well qualified teachers 
of the subject under discussion, 

Questions should be submitted in writing, either 
signed or unsigned, to Clinton A. Reed, State 
Education Department, Albany, New York, not 
later than March 15 so that they may be ‘lis- 
tributed to the teachers who will answer them. 


Bookkeeping and Accounting Section 


Under the Direction of Mrs. Agnes C. Seavey. 
Discussion Leaders: 
Prof. Pau) Salsgiver, Department of Commer- 
cial Education, Boston, University. 
Prof. H. A. Andruss, Director, Department 
State Teachers College, Blooms- 


Pa 
Wiles roll Wallace, Chairman, Department of 


Accounting and Law, George Washington 
High School, New York City. 


ARNOLD M. LLOYD 
Treasurer 
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Clerical Practice Section 


Under the Direction of Dr. Peter L. Agnew, 
School of Education, New York University. 
Discussion Leaders: 
Cc: Katenkamp, Forest Park High School, 
Baltimore, Md. 
James Meehan, 
City. 
Mary Stuart, Brighton High School, Brighton, 
Mass. 


Hunter College, New York 


Distributive Trades Section 


Under the Direction of Sadie L. 


Ziegler, Secre- 
tary Rider Ccllege, Trenton, N. J. 


Discussion Leaders: 

Dr, O. P. Robinson, School of Retailing, New 
York University. 

J. W. Miller, Secretary, Goldey College, Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 

Prof. Lloyd Jacobs, Head, Department of 
Business Education, State Teachers College, 
Trenton, N. J. 

Dr. Leslie M. Davis, Head, College of Busi- 
ness Administration, Rider College, Trenton, 
N.. J 

Grace Griffith, Central Commercial High School, 

New York City. 


Junior High School and Ninth Year 
Business Subjects Section 


Under the Direction of John G. Kirk, Director, 

Commercial Education, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Discussion Leaders: 

Frank H. Ash, Bureau of Teacher Preparation, 
Teachers College of Connecticut, New 
Britain 

Clyde B. Edgeworth, Baltimore, Md. 

Catherine Freimann, Forest Park High School, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Frederick W. Riecke, Chairman, Commercial 
Department, South Side High School, New- 

Dr. F. W. Loso, Director, Department of Busi- 
ness Education, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Charles E, Cook, Director of Business Edsca- 
tion, Rochester, N. Y. 

Howard White, peri High School No. 3, 
Trenton, N. 

B. J. Jeffery, Principal, B. F. Brown School, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Penmanship Section 


Under the Direction of John G. Kirk, Director 
of Commercial Education, Board of Education, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Discussion Leaders: 

arry Houston, Supervisor of Handwriting, 
New Haven, Conn. 


School Visits and Tours 

Dr. Patrick T. Campbell, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Boston, has extend- 
ed to association members and_ friends 
an invitation to visit the public schools 
on Wednesday and Thursday of con- 
vention week. The private schools and 
colleges of Boston also have extended 
a hearty welcome to visitors. Arrange- 
ments will be made for visits if teachers 
will communicate with Miss Mabel S. 
Hastings, Girls High School, Boston, If 
a teacher is interested in any special 
phase of commercial work, or wishes to 
visit a particular school, public or private, 
such facts sheuld be included in the com- 
munication. 


Exhibits 
See page 36 for a list of the exhibitors 


who will have displays of textbooks, of- 
fice appliances and school supplies. 


Henry G. Burtner, Pierce School of Business 
Administration, Philadelphia, Pa. 

K. C. Atticks, Head of Commercial Depart- 
ment, Brookline, Mass. 

Michael A. Travers, State Teachers College, 
Trenton, N. 

D. G. Harrigan; ‘Jr. President, National Asso- 
ciation ot Penmanship Teachers and Super- 
visors, Peabody, Mass. 


Private Business Schools Section 


Under the Direction of P. J. Harman, Director, 
Strayer College, Washington, D. C. 


Discussion Leaders: 

Charles E. Zoubeck, Associate Editor, Gregg 
News Letter, Gregg Publishing Compan,, 
New York City. 

Dr. James M. Thompson, School of Commerce 
and Finance, New York University. 

M. Snyder, Strayer, Bryant-Stratton 
College, Baltimore. 

K. M. Maukert, Duffs-Iron City Col- 

lege, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

J. P. Alexander, New England District Man- 
ager, Westinghouse Manufacturing Company, 

Boston. 


Secretarial Studies Section 


Under the Direction of Prof. Catherine F. Nulty, 
University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 


Discussion Leaders: 

Prof. Roy Davis, Head, English Department, 
College of Business Administration, Bostog, 
University, Boston. 

Prof. D. Lessenberry, Director of Courses 
in Commercial Education, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mrs, Frances D. North, Western High School, 

Baltimore, Md. 

eresa A. Regan, Assistant Professor, Teach- 
ers College of the City of Boston, Boston, 

Mass. 

Eleanor Skimin, Northern High School, Detroit. 
Mrs. Esta Ross Stuart, Associate in Education 
Columbia University, New York City. 


Social Business Section 


Under the Direction of Harold E, Cowan, Head 
of Commercial Department, High School, Ded- 
ham, Mass. 


Discussion Leaders: 


Arthur Ross, Head of Commercial Departme:t, 
Framingham, Mass., High School. 

Raymond Dower, Head of Commercial Depart- 
ment, High School, Waketield, Mass. 

Mabel Marr. Head of Commercial Department, 
Bassick High School, Bridgeport, Conn. 


11:15 A.M. 


Business Meeting. Awarding of prizes. 


HARRY |. GOOD 
Secretary 
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DOWN 


Goes the Number of Failures 
when you use 


BUSINESS 
MATHEMATICS 


PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE 


COMPLETE COURSE . . $1.40 
INTENSIVE COURSE . . $1.20 


by R. ROBERT ROSENBERG 


These are texts that do something about all those failures in the business 
arithmetic class. Mr. Rosenberg, a business arithmetic teacher of many years 
standing and a practicing certified public accountant, has given us business 
arithmetic textbooks that are teachable and practicable in the most modern 
sense of these words. Features of these books that will immediately appeal io 
you are: short units (each covering a topic), clear identification and separation 
of illustrations and learning problems, understandable language, an attractive 
page and type, and timed drills or tests on each chapter or subject. The material 
is arranged and organized in a masterful fashion. 

The Complete Course is for one year of high school or a full course in 
private commercial schools, and the Intensive Course is for a relatively brief 
course in the private school or one semester in high school. They represent the 
last word in sound teaching materials and produce the maximum in results. 

Available for use with these two texts, and written by the same author, are 
the following unexcelled teaching aids: (1) A methods book, “Teaching Methods 
and Testing Materials in Business Mathematics,” (2) Objective Tests in Business 
Mathematics, and (3) Teachers Key. 


“Business Mathematics” is also available in pad form as follows: 


Business Mathematics—Exercises, Problems, and Tests, Part I............ $.60 

Business Mathematics—Exercises, Problems, and Tests, Part II........... 80 

Business Mathematics—Exercises, Problems, and Tests, Part III, or College 


Already adopted by more than 1,000 schools. 


The GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Toronto London Sydney 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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Council Luncheon Meeting 


A luncheon meeting will be held Friday, 
March 26 at the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers Association by the NATIONAL 
Councit oF Business Epucation. D. D. 
Lessenberry, vice-president of the Coun- 
cu, and Director, Courses in Commercial 
Education, the University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., will preside. 

Greetings to the Councit will be ex- 
tended by Nathaniel Altholz, president of 
the Eastern Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation, and Director of Commercial Edu- 
cation, New York City. Eliot R. Duncan, 
pres! ident of New England High School 
Commercial Teachers Association, High 
School, Danvers, Massachusetts, will de- 
live: the response. 

Dr. Paul S. Lomax, president of the 
Councit, and chairman, Department of 
Business Education, New York Univer- 
sity, will deliver the address at the lunch- 
eon. His topic will be “The Program of 
the National Council of Business Educa- 


tion.” 


New York Convention 


The Spring Convention of the Commer- 
cial Education Association of New York 
City and Vicinity will take place at Hotel 
Pennsylvania in New York City on Sat- 
urday, April 17. The convention will mark 
the tenth anniversary of the founding of 
the Association. 

At the general meeting, following the 
luncheon there will be talks on the fol- 
lowing three topics. 

1. The Development, of Commercial Education 
in New York City, with special emphasis on the 
ten years’ activities of the Commercial Educa- 
tion Association. 

2. Some Problems in Commercial Education in 


New York City, with special emphasis on the 
vocational aspects of commercial education. 


3. The Place of Commercial Content in Educa- 
tion, stressing non-vocational values of commercial 
content. 

The first topic is to show the growth 
of commercial education in New York 
City, the nature of the growth, the causes 
cf it, the present status of commercial 
education and the problems that have 
arisen. The second topic is to take up 
those problems indicated by the first 
speaker which lie in the field of vocational 
aspects of commercial education. The 
speaker will indicate what commercial 
education can and should do in dealing 
with these problems. The third speaker 
will point to the need for commercial 
content in the education of all pupils, 
stressing the fact that commercial con- 
tent need not be vocational alone and will 
indicate what commercial content would 
be of value for the non-commercial pupil. 

At the morning meetings each section 
will duplicate the pattern of the general 
program. 

Dr. Jacob S. Orleans of the College of 
the City of New York is chairman of the 
Program committee. Irving Raskin is 
chairman of the arrangements committee 
for the convention. John V. Walsh, presi- 
dent of the Association, will preside at 
the luncheon and general meeting. 


The past year has witnessed further 


expansion of the scope of the Associa- 
tion’s activities. in the formation of a 
new section for business teachers in junior 
high schools. 
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Tri-State Association 


The Spring meeting of the Tri-State 
Commercial Education Association will be 
held in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, April 23 
and 24. Headquarters for the convention 
will be the William Penn Hotel. 

George R. Fisher, Langley High School, 
Pittsburgh, and president of the Associa- 
tion, is working with the executive com- 
mittee on the program. Margaret A. 
Giegerich, Langley High School, is secre- 
tary of the Association. 


California Conference 


As this issue goes to press, final plans 
are being made for the California Con- 
ference on Business Education, to be held 
in Fresno on March 20. It is being spon- 
sored by the Federated Business Teachers 
Associations of California and the State 
Department of Education. 

Speakers, and their topics, at the morn- 
ing session will be: Dr. Ira Kibby, Chief 
of the State Bureau of Business Education 
—A Report on a Survey of California 
Business Education; Marguerite Hubbell, 
Stockton High School—“Consumer Edu- 
cation through Retail Selling”; Loda May 
Davis, San Mateo Junior College—“Con- 
sumer Protective Legislation”; and Wil- 
liam Brownrigg, executive officer, Cali- 
fornia Personnel Board— ‘Training for 
Cicil Service.” 

Roland K. Abercrombie, president of 
the Federation, is to be chairman of the 
luncheon session. Mrs. M. N. Tsvetkoff, 
general manager of the San Francisco 
Better Business Bureau, will be the prin- 
cipal speaker at the luncheon. Her subject 
is “Business Acts to Protect the Con- 
sumer.’ 

Earl W. Barnhart, Chief, Commercial 
Education Service, ‘Washington, De 
will discuss “Training for the Distributive 
Occupations under the George-Deen Act,” 
at the afternoon meeting. John Gifford, 
San Francisco Junior College, is to speak 
at this session on a “Curriculum in Hotel 
and Restaurant Management.” 


Oregon 


The annual meeting of the commercial 
section of the Oregon State Teachers 
Association was held on December 29 
and 30 in Portland, Oregon. G. A. 
Howard, Grant High School, Portland, 
was chairman and Phyllis Wold, Toledo 
High School, Toledo, was secretary. 

Subjects of the addresses given at the 
meeting were: “Can Commercial Educa- 
tion at Public Expense be Justified?” “The 
Accountant Looks at High School Book- 
keeping.” The Relation of the Business 
College to the High School Commer- 
cial Department,” “Oregon’s Stake in 
Foreign Trade,” “Trends in the Com- 
mercial Curriculum,” and “Commercial 
Offerings of the Small High School.” 
There was a panel discussion following 
each talk. 

Preston F. Doughton, assistant principal 
of Dallas High School, Dallas, was elected 
chairman for 1937. A secretary will be 
appointed by him. 


New Jersey 


The mid-winter meeting of the New 
Jersey High School Commercial Teachers’ 
Association was held at South Side High 
School, Newark, Saturday, February 6. 

Raymond C. Goodfellow, Director of 
Commercial Education, Newark,  wel- 
comed the teachers of the State at a gen- 
eral meeting. He explained that the pro- 
gram had been divided into sections in 
order to show how Office Practice and 
Secretarial Practice might be handled ad- 
vantageously in different types of high 
schools. 

Gilbert Kahn, in charge of one section, 
told how the rotation plan of teaching in 
the Office Machine Room was handled at 
South Side High School, Newark. Cecilia 
Murray explained to another group the ro- 
tation plan of teaching as applied to the 
Secretarial Practice Group at South Side 
High School. 

Charles W. Hamilton, Assistant in Sec- 
ondary Education, State Department of 
Education, acted as chairman of a grou 
which discussed using limited facilities in 
a one-room set-up for the teaching of 
Office Practice and Secretarial Practice. 
Other speakers on this subject were Dr. 
Foster W. Loso, Director of Business 
Education, Elizabeth ; Dr. Charles F. 
Hainfeld, Union Hill High School, Union 
City; Mrs. Alice O’Neil Sleeper, East 
we High School, East Ruther- 
ord. 

John C. Parsons of Kearny High School 
was discussion leader for a group inter- 
ested in the formation of a teacher club 
for the improvement of Teaching Eco- 
nomic Geography. 

At the close of the morning meeting 
about 150 of the members attended the 
association luncheon at the Essex House. 
Lloyd H. Jacobs, President of the Asso- 
ciation, talked informally at the luncheon 
meeting about the work being done by 
the association. Dr. Harry M. Holmes was 
the guest speaker. His subject was “Life 
in a Confused and Shrinking World.” 


e 
Tennessee 


The Commercial Section of 
nessee Education Association 
Friday, March 26, in Knoxville. Mae 
Walker, Knoxville High School, Knox- 
ville, chairman of the Commercial Section, 
will preside at the meeting. 

A playlet, “How Not to Get a Job,” by 
Elizabeth Gregg MacGibbon, will be pre- 
sented at the morning session. It is under 
the direction of Eleanor Foster, Watkins 
Institute. 

Speakers at the morning session will be 
Fred C. Smith, Dean of the University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, who will talk on 
“Vocational Guidance” ; and Mary Ellen 
Champe, Knoxville High School, on 
“What May Reasonably Be Expected of 
Commercial Teachers.” 

E den, trainer of 


the Ten- 
will meet 


commercial 


workers for the Southern Bell Telephone 


ompany, Nashville, will address the 
afternoon session; and Clyde W. Hum- 
phrey, Woman’s College, University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro, will speak 
on “Needed Adjustments in Business Edu- 
cation.” A general discussion and business 
meeting will conclude the meeting. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 


Vacation in California 
This summer, combine business and education with SBN 45 

real pleasure. Enjoy the vacation of a lifetime, a COMMERCIAL 
vacation in California, and make provision for a TEACHERS 
better teaching position at the seme time. 


The Bowling Green College of Commerce, which has for 
more than thirty years specialized in the training of Commer- 
cial Teachers and Accountants, will this summer offer its best 
service through two terms, one beginning June 7 and ending 
July 16, the other beginning July 12 and ending August 14. 


ATTEND 
ARMSTRONG SUMMER SESSION 
June 28—August 6 

Comprehensive content and improved methods 
for all high school and Junior College com- 
mercial subjects. Accredited by State Board 
of Education. Write for special Summer 
School Bulletin. 


ARMSTRONG COLLEGE 


Berkeley, California 


Twelve semester hours of credit. The usual high type 
of professional training that this institution has given to Com- 
mercial Teachers and Accountants will be given the coming 
summer, with many new features and many improvements. A 
student may begin a course, or take solid classroom work for 
which he will get college credit, or he may take professional 
training, or he may review, or he may improve his certifica- 
tion standing, or he may improve his chances for getting a 
position, or a better one than he has. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE of BUSINESS 


lowa’s largest and most distinguished school of business. 
Summer term starts June 7 and 14. Special courses for com- 
mercial teachers. Strong employment department. 
The picture of the 1937 graduating class will be sent to you 
upon request. Write today for information. Address. 
E. O. Fenton, President 


Ask for Summer School Bulletin which explains 
courses, rates, and all details. 


BOWLING GREEN CCLLEGE of COMMERCE 
of the 
BOWLING GREEN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY, 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BUSINESS 


Des Moines, lowa 
(Fully Accredited) 


INC. 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 


Only one hour’s ride from Mammoth Cave National Park. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION 
July 6 to August 14, 1937 


Courses include: Administration and Supervision of Commercial Education, 
Commercial Education in Secondary Schools, Occupational Guidance, Extra- 
Curricular Activities in Secondary Schools; Methods courses in Bookkeeping, 
Shorthand (Gregg), Typewriting, Social Business Subjects, Business  Arith- 
metic, Elementary Business Training, Law in Secondaty Schools, Secietarial 
Training, Merchandising, Office Machines; Subject) matter courses in Book- 
keeping, Economics, Business Administration, Shorthand and Typewriting. 


ATiEE L. PERCY, Director 


688 Boylston Street Boston, Massachusetts 


THE GREGG 
SUMMER NORMAL SESSION 
July 6 to August 13, 1937 

The ultimate progressive, practical 
methods of teaching shorthand, typewrit- 
ing, accounting, and secretarial subjects. 

Write today for bulletin 
THE 


GREGG COLLEGE 


6 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


COME TO COLORADO 
FOR SUMMER STUDY AND RECREATION 


A varied offering of under-graduate and craduate content courses in economics. 
finance, me:chanuising, accouming, manacement, marketing, English, statistics, 
mathematics and other fields, tocether with professional courses in education 
and psychology. Recreational and industrial trips planned especially for 
business teachers. 


Two terms: June 14 - July 16; July 19 - August 20 


Business Education Conference, July 16 and 17 


PREPARE AND SUMMER IN SPOKANE 
The Land of Lakes and Gateway to the Famous 
GRAND COULEE DAM 


KINMAN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY offers complete, we!l rounded courses in 
SUMMER SCHOOL. June 14 to Aug. 1. Beginning, Intermediate and Ad- 
vaiiced work in Bookkeeping, Shorthand. Typing, Penmanship, Machine Account- 
ing, Secretarial Science. Special METHODS Courses. Classroom practice. Large. 
expert faculty. Cool, light, downtown quarters. Abundant recreational advan- 


Ernest A. Zelliot, Director of Summer School tages. 
Ask for Folder describing courses, tuition, dates, etc. 
J. I. Kinman, C. P. A., President 
S 110 Howard St. Spokane, Washington 


Fer literature, address 


School of Commerce, University of Denver 
DENVER, COLORADO 


If You Are A Teacher of business subjects, some- 
what bewildered by the array of topics presented in 
summer school curricula, you will find in THE 
JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION a guide to 
the worthwhile things that summer schools are offer- 
ing. Succeeding issues in the Spring and Summer 
months will contain further useful information con- 
cerning Summer Schools. 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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aL NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
1937 Intersession and Summer Session 
4 July 6 im August 4, 1937 The following courses are offered in the six-week summer session 
program, beginning Monday, July 5: 
The new federal (George-Deen) vocational Methods of Teaching Office Practice, Foundations of Business 
education act, increasing demand for consumer Education, Curriculum Construction in Business Education, Princi- 
or business education, mechanization of office ples and Problems of Office Practice, Methods of Teaching Book- 
a H ; H aa keeping and Business Practice, Methods of Teaching Gregg Short- 
work, hand Theory, Methods of Teaching Advanced Shorthand Dictation 
st Ing un er a propose nationa vocationa abi ity and Transcription, Methods of Teaching Advanced Bookkeeping and 
ng testing program, employment situation in the Accounting, Methods of Teaching Typewriting, Demonstration Class 
field of commerce, and lowered average level of in Typewriting, Demonstration Class in Gregg Shorthand Theory, 
intelligence in commercial classes all indicate Teaching the Social-Business Subjects, Research Studies in Business 
De : Education, and Administration of Business Education. 
the need for careful reconsideration of many cur- 
. ricular and teaching problems in the department The following courses are offered in the four-week Intersession 
bd of business education. Courses for this purpose program, beginning Monday, June 7: 
A purp' 
will be offered at Harvard in the summer of Curriculum Construction in Business Education, and Tests and 
oF 1937. Measurements in Business Education. 
Frederick G. Nichols, All these courses are accepted for credit towards both baccalaureate 
sawrence Ha “ ir an street, Cambridge, Massachu- and graduate degrees by the School of Education in accordance with 
= setts, for furt Sf information. the requirements for these degrees. 
In addition to the above, numerous courses are offered in com- 
merce subject-matter, and in the general fields of secondary edu- 
UNIVERSITY of PENNSYLVANIA cation, teachers college and normal school education, and college 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
E Philadelphia REGISTRATION PERIOD 


Professional courses for commercial teachers, 
including graduate and undergraduate courses 
in Education, Commercial Education, Eco- 
nomics, Finance, History, Geography, Govern- 
ment. 


For Bulletin address W. L. Einolf, Bennett Hall 


Intersession, June 7 Summer Session, July 5 


For copy of Bulletin or other information, write 


Professor Paul S. Lomax 
New York University, Washington Square East, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


1937 Summer Sessions 


Courses in Commercial Education for six weeks, July. 7-August 
13: Typewriting and Transcription; Methods of Teach'ng Type- 
writing, Gregg Shorthand, and Bookkeeping; Consumer Business 
Education; Economic Geography; Principles and Problems; and 
Curriculum Making. Also courses in related fields of liberal arts, 
business, and education. Two weeks sessions precede and follow 
the regular session. 

For bulletins and information, address the Director. 


RIDER COLLEGE 
1937 SUMMER SCHOOL 


8 weeks: Tuesday, June 22 to Friday, August 20 
The 1937 Summer Session makes available to teachers and regular 
students the standard courses in Education and Commerce, leading 
to various degrees. The Session is particularly rich in cultural and 


SUMMER IN CALIFORNIA 


Fit yourself for advancement by attending 
WOODBURY Summer Session. Take training 
under teachers who have won the highest laurels 
of any faculty in America. All commercial sub- 
jects; also Commercial Art, Costume Design and 
Interior Decoration. 


Delightful summer climate. Classes in our 
magnificent new building just opened. Sight- 
seeing trips and recreational opportunities. 


Six Weeks—lJuly 6 to August 13 


= practical subjects. Modern methods in both graduate and under- Send for Summer School bulletin, giving full information 
rge. graduate work. Expenses reasonable. Small classes. _ Independent 
ar taculty of competent and experienced teachers, assiste y severa } 
visiting professors. Courses in Commercial Education, Business Ad- Ww fe) 0 D B U R i Cc oO A L E G E 
Me ministration, Accounting, Economics, Finance, Commerce, Journalism 
and related fields. 1028 Wilshire Blvd. Los Angeles, Calif. 
Send for Summer School Bulletin. Address Director Summer Session. . 
on Rider College, Tren‘on, New Jersev 
If You Are A Director of a summer school you 
can look to THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCA- 
TION for your contact with teachers who will study 
business teacher training subjects this year. 
HAVE YOUR ANNOUNCEMENT APPEAR 
THE APRIL, MAY AND JUNE ISSUES 


PION MARCH, 1937 


BUSINESS LAW AND PROCEDURE 


By CLYDE C. THOMPSON, Supervisor of Commercial Education, Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., and RALPH E. ROGERS, Member of New York Bar and 
Lecturer at Albany Law School. 


For Upper Classes of High Schools and Business Colleges 


A FRESH POINT of view and a “human-interest” treatment distinguishes this new book which fits 
the principles of law into such life situations and problems as are within the comprehension of young 
people of high school age. Clearly and succinctly, it gives an understanding of the relationship be- 
tween business law and our social and economic problems and shows how principles of law are 
applied to specific contract situations peculiar to our varied business activities. Test questions, 
‘authors’ comments”, summary outlines, illustrations, etc., are all interesting aids. (Spring book) 


THE TRAINING OF A SECRETARY 
By CLYDE C. THOMPSON and KATE KEENLY, Private Secretary, New York, N. Y. 


FOR SECRETARIES and those who are preparing to enter such work this book gives an exceedingly 
clear understanding of office organization. Adequate practice work is provided to familiarize the 
student with the details of the work in the various departments. Special principles of business law 
which a Secretary should know are also presented. The duties and necessary qualifications of both 
the Business Secretary and the Social Secretary are illuminatingly discussed. (Spring book) 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York — Cincinnati Chicago Bos ton Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 


Bookkeeping Practice 
For Every Application 


INTRODUCTION 
TO BUSINESS 


Kirk, Buckley and Waesche 


20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING 


Seventeenth Edition 
By Baker, Prickett, Carlson 


The new 1937 edition contains a sound, interesting, 
up-to-date course in business fundamentals, rich in 
exploratory and cultural values. Includes the new 


1. The discussions, illustrations, and examples in the text- 
book are built around records of the individual, the 
family, the retailer, the wholesaler, the school, banking 
institutions, and cities. Problems at the end of each 
chapter and in the appendix apply these and many other 
principles of bookkeeping. 

. You may obtain, separate from the textbook, optional 
practice material of a nonvocational nature consisting of 
projects or practice sets involving record-keeping for a 
family, a college student, a football team, a club, a pro- 
fessional man, a cafeteria, a farmer, a high-school paper, 
or a high-school treasurer. 

. You may obtain, separate from the textbook, practice 
sets with or without business papers to apply the prin- 
ciples to all types of business organizations, such as a 
radio dealer, a candy manufacturer, a sporting goods busi- 
ness, a commission business, a municipality, a wholesale 
grocer, and a garage. 


Social Security Act and what it means to the worker. 
Coordinates the facts of business with the business of 
living, helping each pupil to become an enlightened 
consumer. The organization parallels the actual con- 
sumer transaction. Handwriting and business arith- 
metic correlated in every chapter. Abundant pupil- 
activities. More than 250 illustrations, many in colors. 
Practical, economic workbooks. Objective tests. Com- 
plete teacher’s manual. 
Examination copies sent on request, 
with a view to adoption. 


See Exhibit at E.C.T.A. Convention 
Booth No, 2 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 
Cincinnati - New York - Chicago - San Francisco PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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Private Schools Association 
Revises Syllabus 


The American. Association of Com- 
mercial Colleges is revising and bringing 
up to date their Syllabus. The Syllabus 
outlines the minimum requirements in 
various courses which are offered by the 
members of the American Association, to- 
gether with the ethics of the group as well 
‘as standard. practices. 

In addition to the revision of the 
Syllabus, a comprehensive bulletin service 
will soon be inaugurated. This bulletin will 
be for the purpose of exchanging con- 
fidetial information to school men. A 
questionnaire is now being prepared in 
order to discover exactly what the mem- 
bers of the Association desire. 

Information of every type and charac- 
ter which is peculiar to the private school 
business will be contained in the bulletin. 
It will point out various methods used by 
different schools in the teaching of ma- 
chine accounting, shorthand, typewriting, 
and other commercial subjects. The bulle- 
tin will also deal with common managerial 
problems which are of interest to all 
private school men. 


How the A.B.E.A. Bulletin 
Was Made Possible 


/The interest which has followed the 
various issues of the Bulletin of the Ari- 
zona Business Educators Association sug- 
gests that other groups of business teach- 
ers might like to try a similar experiment. 

Three years ago it was decided that this 
organization should publish a bulletin, but 
the membership dues are very low and 
we could not expect to underwrite the 
total expense. We, therefore, laid our 
proposition before a state duplicator dis- 
tributor. He agreed to furnish all sup- 
plies if we would use his machine in 
making the copies and give his company 
an advertisement on the back cover, copy 
for which would be prepared by him. 

This worked fine for two years. Sev- 
eral times a year we reached each mem- 
ber with a 12-page mimeographed copy of 
our bulletin at a cost of only the postage. 
The sponsor furnished supplies which 
would show his machine to best advan- 
tage, and was well pleased with the re- 
Sults. 

This year we decided to experiment 
with a printed issue, and found that we 
did not need to canvass all the prospects 
to provide enough advertising to pay for 
the printing. The first-class printer who 
was employed added his skill to the ef- 
forts of the editor in making an attrac- 
tive arrangement. This issue contains 
tight pages printed in tef-point type. 

Our experience with these bulletins 
over the three-year period shows that 
they would be worth the time and effort 
spent on them if one considered only the 
way in which they help to tie the busi- 
ness teachers of the state together. But 
besides this we are able to present ar- 
ticles of interest to business teachers. 
publish news and announcements, and 
exchange ideas in general.—C. D. Cocam- 
ower, Director of Commerce and Business 
Administration, Phoenix Junior College, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 
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North Carolina School 
Introduces New Program 


graduate program for business 
teachers leading to the Master of Science 
degree has been established at the 
Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro, North 
Carolina. 

Professional courses in Business Educa- 
tion and subject-matter courses in eco- 
nomics, business and secretarial science, 
open to advanced undergraduates and 
graduates, will be offered. Dr. W. W. 
Pierson is Dean of the Graduate School 
of the University and Professor B. Frank 
Kyker is in charge of this graduate pro- 
gram of study at the Woman’s College. 


L. M. Hazen 


L. M. Hazen, 
head of the 
commercial de- 
partment of 
Shaw High 
School, East 
Cleveland, 
Chio, for fif- 
teen years and 
n ationally 
prominent com- 
mercial edu- 
cator, died sud- 
denly on Feb- 
ruary 21, only 
two months 
after his elec- 

tion as president of the National Com- 
mercial Teachers Federation. 

Mr. Hazen went to East Cleveland 
from Detroit, where he taught at Cass 
Technical School and at Northwestern 
High School. Later, he served as head 
of the commercial department of South- 
eastern High School in that city. He 
was past chairman of the Detroit Com- 
mercial Teachers Association. 

He has been active in commercial 
teacher association affairs for many years 
and has held important offices in local and 
national associations. At the Cleveland 
convention of the National Commercial 
Teachers Association, Mr. Hazen was 
elected president of the association for 
this year, in recognition of years of valu- 
able service. The sad news of his death 
will be a shock to the members of this 
association as well as to all those who are 
in any way associated with commercial 
teaching. 

We express our deep sympathy to the 
members of his family. 


University of Newark 
Offers Reporting 


The announcement of a new course in 
reporting and speed dictation is made by 
Earl Tharp, chairman of the Evening 
Secretarial Division, in the School of 
Business Administration, of the Univer- 
sity of Newark. Experienced writers able 
to take 140 words per minute are admitted 
to this course by examination. 


‘in the arts and _ sciences, 


W. C. Cope Honored 
By Drake Schools 


William C. Cope, president of the 
Drake Colleges of New Jersey, was guest 
of honor at a dinner on January 2 in 
Newark in commemoration of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of his association with 
the schools. F. C. Walter, manager of 
Drake College, Newark, was toastmaster. 

Mr. Cope became affiliated with the 
Drake schools in 1912, In 1926 he was 
appointed president. He is an outstanding 
leader in private business school educa- 
tion in the East. He is a graduate of 
Spencerian College, Cleveland, Ohio. 

As a member of the New Jersey State 
Board of Conservation and Development, 
Mr. Cope has rendered valuable service 
to the state. In 1934 he was appointed by 
President Roosevelt to the chairmanship 
of the National Recovery Administration 
board of New Jersey. He is an active 
member of Rotary International and is a 
director of several important business 


firms. 


Staff Changes on 
Gregg Publications 


Several changes have become effective 
on the staff of the Gregg publications. 
Charles Zoubek, former associate editor 
of the Gregg News Letter, has succeeded 
Louis A. Leslie as editor. Mr, Zoubek has 
assisted Mr. Leslie for several years, and 
is well fitted to fill his new position. 

Mr. Leslie, who is now teaching in the 
Katharine Gibbs Schools, has accepted an 
appointment as associate editor of the 
Business Education World. 

Dorothy Marie Johnson has been ap- 
pointed associate editor of the News Let- 
ter. She is also assistant editor of the 
Business Education World and will re- 
tain this position. 

Philip S. Pepe has taken over the pro- 
duction work on the Business Education 
World. He has been a member of the 
editorial staff for several years. 


New Publications 


The National Home Library Founda- 
tion has announced its plans for the dis- 
tribution of a million copies of new books 
of special interest to educators, to be made 
available at 25 cents per volume. Dis- 
tribution of these books, published on a 
non-profit basis, will begin immediately to 
all sections of the country. Titles have 
been approved by an advisory board of 
sixty-six of the most distinguished names 
ranging from 
James Truslow Adams, Eugene O'Neill, 
Louis Untermeyer, William Allen White, 
to Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Professor 
John Livingston Lowes, and Dr. Willis A. 
Sutton. 

These books are beautifully bound in 
cloth and printed in large clear type on a 
fine grade of paper. 

The Foundation will extend special dis- 
counts to educators on all quantity orders. 
A complete list of titles is available by 
writing to The National Home Library 
Foundation, Dupont Circle Building, 
Washington, D. C 
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Boots No. 35 will be 
Spencerian headquarters at the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Association Con- 
vention, March 24-27. Our exhibit will 
include the complete line of Spencerian 
Writing and Drawing supplies. We are 
sure you will find it interesting. 


SINCE 1858 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY, 


THE BEST PEN NAME 


349 Broadway, New York 


Texts That Achieve 
Results 


NOTE—We invite all teachers attending the Boston Convention 
of the E.C.T.A. to visit our Booth and examine the complete 
exhibit of Walton publications. 


Cffice Procedure and 
Practice 
Elements of Business Law 
Business Law Cases and 
Business 


Constructive Accounting 

Advanced Accounting I 

Advanced Accounting II 
and Auditing 

Cost Accounting 

Federal Income Tax 
Accounting 

C.P.A, Examination 
Review 

Mithematics of Account- 
ing and Finance 


Walton Business Law 
Series (Seven Volumes) 

Walton-Maclean Typewrit- 
ing Procedure and 
Practice (Parts I, II and 


These texts combine the results of more than twenty- 
five years of business and teaching experience. They 
are all clearly written. The subject matter is treated in 
logical sequence. The teacher is provided with instruc- 
: tion methods that are new in many respects. 
Their acceptance as classroom texts by many 
leading schools and colleges of commerce testi- 
fies to their superiority. 


We will gladly send any of these outstanding 
texts for ninety days’ examination upon request. 


332-394 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il:inois 


WALTON PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


STUDENTS LEARN FILING 


doing 


SPECIAL TEACHERS’ 
OFFER...clip coupon 


Brinc your graduates closer to the 
job with Remington Rand Filing 
Practice outfits. Students get practi- 
cal training by actually doing filing 
they will meet in business. Complete 
Teacher’s Keys answer every question. 


VERTICAL METHODS. Ver- 
tical filing practice outfits are 
miniature filing departments. 
It is only necessary to pur- 
chase enough equipment for 
each student in one class. 
Seven classes can use it at the 
same time provided they are 
working on a different part of 
the course. 


VISIBLE RECORDS. Each 
pupil works with a model 
Remington Rand visible sys- 
tem—-sets up the record, makes 
entries, establishes visible sig- 
nal control and draws conclu- 
sions from posted facts. 


School... ... 


Address 


In addition, one teacher in each school 
installing one complete outfit, text 
and samples, may take a free training 
course conducted by the American In- 
stitute of Filing, which also maintains 
a free question and answer service. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Miss N. Mae Sawyer. 
American Institute of Filing, °-33 

465 Washington St.. Buffalo. N.Y. 

Please send me full details of your Practice 
Plan of Filing. T am interested in: 

Vertical Filing 9 


Visible Filing 
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Goldey College Graduates 
Fiftieth Class 


The Fiftieth Class was graduated from 
Goldev College, Wilmington, Delaware, on 
January 29. William E. Douglas, president 
of the College, presented the diplomas to 
the graduates. Hon. Charles I. Stengle, 
president, American Federation of Goy- 
ernment Employees, Washington, D. C., 
delivired the main address at the exer- 
cises. 

A Fiftieth Anniversary Souvenir Pro- 
gram was prepared by the College. The 
program gives a brief history of the 
schowl, names and pictures of instructors, 
and names and positions of the 1936 grad- 
vating class. It is published in very at- 
tractive pamphlet form. 


Union Hill High School 
Awarded Prizes 


Dr Charles F. Hainfield, head of the 
commercial department of Union Hill 
High School, Union City, New Jersey, 
has reported that 11 of the 12 entries of 
his department in the second annual ex- 
hibit of the state commercial teachers’ 
session had been awarded prizes. The 
exhibit was held in Atlantic City. 

First prizes were awarded the entries in 
economics, advanced bookkeeping and ad- 
vanced stenography. Seconds were taken 
in hookkeeping, typing, advanced typing, 
junior business training, economic geog- 
raphy and stenography. Third prizes 
were taken in accounting and _ secretarial 
practice. 


Advertising Contest 
Announced 


The second annual prize contest for es- 
says of not more than 1,000 words on 
“How Advertising Benefits the Consumer” 
has been announced by Advertising Age, 
national advertising publication. 

The competition is restricted to under- 
graduates in high schools, colleges and 
universities, and offers a total of $1,000 in 
cash prizes, plus two all-expense trips to 
New York City. High school and college 
entries are judged separately, and first 
prize in each division is $250, plus a trip 
to New York 

All students are eligible to enter, with 
restriction, There is no entry fee, but 
essays must be mailed before midnight, 
May 1, 1937, 

Entries will be judged by a dis- 
tinguished group of jurors representing 
a diversity of fields, and including Mrs. 
Roberta Campbell Lawson, president. of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
and Herbert W. Hess, professor of mer- 
chandising in the University of Pennsyl- 
Vania. 

Full details of the competition are avail- 
able to any teacher or educator through 
the office of Advertising Age, 100 E. Ohio 
Street, Chicago. 
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M. E. Turpin Goes 
To Washington, D. C. 


Malcolm E. Turpin has heen appointed 
to a position in the Department of Busi- 
ness Education, Anacostia High School, 
Washington, D. C. He formerly taught in 
the Commercial Department of Kearny 
High School, Kearny, New Jersey. 

Mr. Turpin graduated from Marshall 
College, Huntington, West Virginia. He 


Mr. Turpin 


received his Master’s Degree from New 
York University and is now oe in 
New York University for his Ph. de- 
gree. He has passed his ex- 
amination for the doctorate. 


Prize Offered for 
Business Ethics Book 


The School of Commerce, North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois, will 
award a cash prize of $1,000 for the best 
manuscript of an unpublished book on 
business: ethics. The contest, which will 
terminate December 31, 1937, is sponsored 
by the William A. Vawter Foundation. 

Manuscripts, to be eligible for consider- 
ation, must not have been previously pub- 
lished, although they may have been sub- 
mitted in partial fulfillment of the require- 
ments for an advanced degree. 

The manuscripts must be concerned pri- 
marily with business ethics and must make 
some contribution to the knowledge or 
understanding of the subject. They may 
treat it from any point of view, such as 
that of the economist chiefly interested 
in principles or the business man con- 
fronted with particular problems. It may 
deal with general principles, with the prob- 
lems of a specific trade or profession, or 
with particular forms of business -prac- 
tice, such as price policy, labor problems, 
or governmental relations. 

® 


M’s-ouri Association Elects 


E. W. Alexander, Hadley Vecational 
School, St. Louis. was elected president of 
the vocational division of the Missouri 
State Teachers Association at the last 
meeting of that section. P. O. Selby, head 
of department of business education, 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kirksville, was elected a vice-presi- 
dent. 

Membership in both the commercial sec- 
tion and the vocational section is open to 
commercial teachers. 


Oklahoma College Forms 
Commercial Education Department 


Dean Raymond D. Thomas of the 
School of Commerce, Oklahoma A. and 
M. College, announces the formation of a 
Department of Commercial Education. 
The purpose of the department is to pro- 
\ide training for teachers of commercial 
and business subjects, both on a graduate 
and undergraduate level. 

An advisory committee of Oklahoma 
commercial teachers has been formed and 
is working out the program in coopera- 
tion with the staff of Oklahoma A. and M. 
College. It is expected that some courses 
in the new program which will embrace 
both graduate and undergraduate work 
will be offered during the second semester 
of this year. A full program of graduate 
studies leading to the Master’s degree will 
be offered during the summer session. 

Dr. McKee Fisk will direct this im- 
portant program. Dr. Fisk has had a rich 
experience as newspaper reporter, public 
accountant, and teacher of business sub 
jects in high school and college. Since 
1926 he has been dean of Santa Ana 
Junior College, California. Dr. Fisk has 
his A.B. degree from Oklahoma City Uni- 
versity, A.M. degree from the University 
of Southern California, and Ph.D. degree 
from Yale University. 


New Headquarters for 
International Society 


Czechoslovakia has succeeded Italy as 
the seat of the Executive Committee of 
the International Society for Business 
Education, and began its duties on Janu- 
ary 1. J. A. Bata is president and all com- 
munications should be sent to Resslova 8, 
Prague. 

Dr A. Latt is Manager of the Perman- 
ent Office. All correspondence concerning 
the Review and questions bearing on 
schools and business education in general 
should be addressed to him at Witelliker- 
strasse 9, Zollikon, Zurich. 

The International Conference and 
Economic Course organized in connection 
with the International Society for Busi- 
ness Education will this year be held in 
Greece from August 10 to 26. Inquiries 
on this subject should be addressed to C. 
Papazachariou of the Ministry of Na- 
tional Economy, Athens. 


Educational Film Catalog 


The Educational Film Catalog of which 


jit has been said, “the organization, the 


conciseness, and the thoroughness of the 
entries and indices make it a readily usable 
volume,” was published by the H. W. 
Wilson Company, 958-970 University 
Avenue, New York City in May, 1936. It 
was reprinted in October, It lists with de- 
scriptive notes, 1175 films, classified ac- 
cording to the Dewey Decimal Classifica- 
tion and has an alphabetical subject and 
title index. Its first supplement—that for 
January, 1937—is now ready and lists 
about 425 additional films. The price of 
the Catalog alone is $2 and with quarterly 
supplement service for 1937 and 1938 costs 
$4. 
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THE EXHIBIT AT BOSTON 
E.C. T. A. CONVENTION 


STATLER HOTEL 
March 24, 25, 26, 27 


The educational exhibit of textbooks, modern office 
appliances and school supplies will be an important fea- 
ture of the Boston convention. Here the commercial 
teacher can get first hand knowledge of modern instruc- 
tional materials, equipment and supplies, all assembled 
at one point. It is an educational service of great value. 


Plan your time at the Boston Convention 
for a thorough inspection of the Exhibit 


THE EXHIBITORS 
Reynolds Mfg. Company 


Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
Allyn and Bacon 

American Book Company 

i F. Apple Company 

urroughs Adding Machine Company 
Business Education World 

A. B. Dick Company 

Dictaphone Sales Corporation 

Ditto, Incorporated 

Dixon Crucible Co. 

Economy Duplicator Co. 

Thomas A, Edison, Inc. (Ediphone) 
Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co. 
Gillott Pens 

Ginn and Company 

Gregg Publishing Company 


Charles R. Hadley Company 

D. C. Heath and Company | 
Hy-Speed Longhand Publishing Co. 
Journal of Business Education 
Lyons and Carnahan 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
Marchant Calculating Machine Co. 
G. & C. Merriam Company 

The Macmillan Company 


Monroe Calculating Machine Co., inc. 


National Commercial Teachers Agency 
The New Current Digest 

A. N. Palmer Company : 

Pitman Publishing Corporation 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Remington-Rand, Inc. 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
H. M. Rowe Company 

L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc. 
South-Western Publishing Co. 
Spencerian Pen Company 

Standard Mailing Machines Co. 
Standard Office Machine Co. 
Stenotype Company 

Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
University Publishing Company 

John C. Winston Company 

Walton Publishing Company 
Woodstock Typewriter Company 
Zaner-Bloser Company 

Yawman and Erbe Mfg. Co. 


The natural reading angle of 
Globe-Wernicke Angular 


Celluloid Tab Guides saves fil- 


tear on guides and folders, : 


speeds up filing and finding 


N ing fatigue, reduces wear and 
\ and saves money. 


THE NATURAL READING ANGLE 


Guides 
Look You Straight in the Eye 


Speed in filing and finding correspondence is greatly increased 
with the use of Globe-Wernicke celluloid angular tab guides. 
They are set at the easily read angle of 45° The file clerk 
looks AT the guide—not FOR it. 


The clerk does not have to stoop nor push contents of drawer 
about in order to read labels when G/W angular celluloid 
tab guides are used. They make filing and finding easier. . . 
quicker .. . save time and money. Tabs are available in five 
colors—yellow, blue, red, green, and orange; also in clear, 
uncolored celluloid. Inserts are removable. 


The Globe-Wernicke dealer in your city*will be glad to show 


you these angular celluloid tab guides or write direct to us 
for more information. 


Globe“Wernicke 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
MAKERS OF OVER 4000 ITEMS NEEDED IN OFFICES 


Just published— Textbook Edition 


Hutchinson’s 


STANDARD HANDBOOK 
FOR SECRETARIES 


Available for quantity sale to schools and 
colleges only, $2.80 


A real desk companion, not only producing facts 
when the secretary needs them, but also especially 
arranged to give the information in an explanatory, 
usable form. Of unlimited usefulness, giving all the 
most frequently needed rules, forms, and standards 
in many subjects—also covering English and gram- 
mar in a usable way, and emphasizing banking, se- 
curities practice, and other specialized subjects of 
to the private secretary ir the business 
world. 


See Exhibit at E.C.T.A. Convention 
Booth No. 39 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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The E. C. T. A. and the Business Education Council 


Coincident with the significant changes 
of the past twenty years in our political, 
social, and economic life, commercial 
education made phenomenal strides in our 
public and private schools. With the 
changing conditions of this period, new 
problems presented themselves to com- 
mercial educators. None proved more 
challenging than the preparation of com- 
mercial students for gainful occupations, 
properly trained to meet the demands 
made by employers. pone 

Two years ago a movement was imniti- 
ated to seek a satisfactory solution of 
this problem. As the first step, the Busi- 
ness Education Council (which is not to 
be confused with the NATIONAL COUNCIL 
or BusINESS EpucATION) was organized 
umder the sponsorship of the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Association and the 
National Office Managers Association. 
Two of the outstanding aims of this 
Council are the standardization of voca- 


Burroughs 


Familiarity with the fastest, simplest 
known method of listing and adding 
will be of the utmost value to your 
students when they go out into the 
business world. Any student can 
easily learn to operate a Burroughs 
Adding Machine the short-cut way. 


Burroughs offers a free, illustrated 
booklet describing the short-cut 
method of listing and adding amounts 
on the Burroughs Short-Cut Key- 
board. Instructors can obtain this 
booklet by writing to— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6603 Second Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 


tional objectives in commercial education 
and the construction of standard tests 
for business employment. 

Frequent conferences have been held 
by the Council and sub-committees have 
been diligently making a thorough study 
of every phase of the problem. Their 
investigations and efforts have resulted 
in the formulation and administration of 
tests in the following subjects: Stenogra- 
phy, Typewriting, Bookkeeping, Machine 
Calculation, Filing, General Information, 
and Fundamental Operations. In form, 
scope, content, and administration, these 
tests differ considerably from the tradi- 
tional, academic type of testing in these 
subjects. In addition, a personality rating 
chart has been devised. 

A detailed report of the accomplish- 
ments of the Business Education Coun- 
cil will be made and plans for the future 
outlined at the annual convention of the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Association. 


u 


a 
§ 

ONE ONAUOD 


IN LISTING AND 
ADDING THESE 
19 AMOUNTS 


Two or more keys, together with the 
motor bar, can be depressed simul- 
taneously on the Short-Cut Key- 
board, thus completely adding or 
subtracting the amount in one 
operation. 


Ciphers print automatically. There 
no need for a — key on the 
hort-Cut Keyboard. 


For example—the first amount ($25.60) was 
listed and added by depressing the ‘‘2” 
key, ‘‘5’’ key, ‘‘6’’ key and motor bar—alil in 
one single operation. The cipher printed 
automatically. Had each key and the motor 
bar been depressed separately—and had 
there been a cipher key to depress—it would 
have required 91 operations instead of 22 to 
list and add the 19 amounts shown on the 
above tape ... thus, Burroughs saves 69 
operations on this one typical job. The total 
is obtained in a single operation. 
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Coming Contests 
International Commercial Schools 


The Fifth Annual International Com- 
mercial School Contest will be held at the 
Hotel Sherman in Chicago, Illinois, on 
June 24 and 25. The professional events, 
the one hour and one-half hour type- 
writing events, will be held in conjunction 
with the school program. 

W. C. Maxwell, Hinsdale High School, 
Hinsdale, Illinois, is contest mat.ager. 
George R. Tilford, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, New York, is chairman of the 
Advisory Board. 


Indiana 


The Department of Business Education 
of Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana, will sponsor the Indiana State 
Commercial Contest on Saturday, April 
17. The contest will be held at the College, 
and any high school in the state teaching 
commercial subjects is eligible to partici- 
pate in this contest. 

Students will compete in the following 
subjects: first-year typing, second-year 
typing, first-year shorthand, second-year 
shorthand, first-year bookkeeping, and 
junior business education. A mass contest 
will be held on March 31 in each school 
enrolled in the state contest. The fiffeen 
schools having the highest median scores 
in Class A schools and Class B schools re- 
spectively will each send a team of three 
to the state contest. 

The fifteen individuals having the high- 
est score in each class in each event will 
be eligible to enter the contest for in- 
dividual honors. 

A gold, silver and bronze award will be 
given to the winners of the first, second 
and third places respectively in each event. 
Loving cups will be awarded to the schools 
winning the most points respectively in 
shorthand, typing, bookkeeping and junior 
business education. 

M. E. Studebaker, head of the De- 
partment of Business Education at Ball 
State Teachers College, is state contest 
manager. He is assisted by an Advisory 
Committee, composed of five secondary 
school teachers of commercial subjects. 

e 


Pennsylvania 


The Pennsylvania commercial contest 
for the current year has been scheduled 
again at the State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania, for successive 
Saturdays, May 1 and 8. The following 
high school commercial subjects will be 
tested: bookkeeping, business arithmetic, 
business law, Gregg shorthand, and type- 
writing. 

Information concerning eligibility, reg- 
istration, prizes and awards, accommoda- 
tions, machines, supplies, and contest ma- 
terials may be obtained by writing to 
Professor Harvey A. Andruss, Director, 
Department of Commerce, State Teachers 
College, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. 


e 
Florida 


The eleventh annual contest of the 
Florida Commercial Contest Association 
will be held at the Lakeland High School, 
Lakeland, Florida, on May 1, 1937. Pauline 
Jernigan, Lakeland High School, is chair- 
man of the State Contest Committee. 

The contest events are: Typewriting 
novice and amateur; Gregg Shorthand; 
Bookkeeping, amateur and novice. Suc- 
cessful contestants will receive gold, silver, 
and bronze medals as awards for first, 
second, and third places respectively. 
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Give your pupils the 
benefits of these _ 


the use of these RCA Victor products 
especially designed to help you teach! 


Victor Records, Victrolas and Electrolas are becoming | 


standard equipment among schools of business and com- 
mercial departments in high schools and colleges. No 


other teaching aids are used as widely among schools of | | 


all types. They give lessons a more interesting appeal 
from a student viewpoint. They are used with unusual 
success in the teaching of 


PENMANSHIP . . . Very often a carefully chosen record | 
provides the most satisfactory way to perfect penmanship. | 
Specially made, a record of this type establishes proper | 


rhythm and speed of hand movement. 


TYPEWRITING . . . Use of special records aids greatly in } 


development of correct writing technique an oppor. 
acceleration. Ordinary instrumental records may be use 
with excellent results for certain types of practice. 


SHORTHAND . .. A complete series of Shorthand Speed 
Dictation Records, for use with Gregg Shorthand Manual, | 
is available. Includes carefully selected, accurately re- | 
corded dictation practice letters and articles, at speeds | 
ranging from 60 to 120 words a minute. Special drills on | 
forms, reversing, blending, prefixes, suffixes and phrasing. — 


Here’s equipment made especially for classroom 
use... bearing the RCA Victor mark of quality! 


PORTABLE ELECTROLA MODEL 
R-95...A high quality electric instru- 


ment for classroo 


PORTABLE VICTROLA MODEL 
0-15... For use in classrooms where 
electric current is not available. 


Get further details from your local RCA Victor dealer cr 


Service for Schools” 


FOR SCHOOLS 


EDUCATIONAL DEPT. ae 
n, N. J. 


RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camde 
_ A service of Radio Corporation of America 


write for your free copy of our valuable booklet “Sourd | 


Looseleaf Bookkeeping 


» » HADLEY’S Pathfinder Course in 
Executive Accounting has been written 
to meet the demands of employers. 


» » Accounting theory and practica' 
record keeping are combined. 


» » The forms in the practice sets are 
the same as used in modern business 
establishments and recommended by 
leading public accountants. 


»» Write for Des criptive Exhibit! 


Charles R. Hadley Company 
pathfinders in Looseleaf Accounting Systems 


330 North Los Angeles Street « Los Angeles, California 


SALES OFFICES « San Francisco « Sacramento « Portland 
Seattle « Chicago « Detroit « New York » Atlanta » Honolulu 


_@ MODERN TEXTS FOR MODERN TEACHERS : 


STUART 


TYPING 
ONE-YEAR COMPLETE COURSE 


For vocational or personal-use typing 
classes. Includes all the 52. skills and 
techniques of the longer course. Copy for 
all timed tests included in text. Forms 
and a comprehensive Teacher's Manua'. 


KANZER & 

SCHAAF’S 

ESSENTIALS OF BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC 

For one-year or one-semester high school 
courses. Lessons based on real business 
situations. Unit organization and pro- 


vision for individual differences. Abun- 
dant problem, drill, and review material. 


@ 
D. C. HEATH 
and COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
CHICAGO ATLANTA 
SAN FRANCISCO 
DALLAS LONDON 


For Teachers of Typing 
ODELL & STUART’S 


Principles and Techniques 
for Directing the Learning 
of Typewriting 
e 
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Alpha lota Installs 
New Chapters 


During December three new chapters 
were added to the chapter roll of Alpha 
Iota, honorary business sorority: Delta 
Eps ion, Amarillo College, Amarillo, 
Texas; Delta Zeta, Taylor Business 
School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; and 
Pittsburgh Alumna. 

D lta Epsilon was installed December 
12 |y Maude A. Pettey, National Coun- 
cilo. from Fort Worth, Texas. Mrs. 
Agatha McLarry Shaw will serve as 
spo: sor to the group. 

lL lta Zeta was installed December 11 
by \rs. Minnie A. McCann, National 
Cou icilor from Reading, Pennsylvania 
Au rey Hostetter Dickens and Mabel H. 
Dager will sponsor this group of 61 char- 
ter nembers. 

\irs. Minnie A. McCann also formally 
inst lled Pittsburgh Alumna, December 20. 


Alpha lota Conclaves 


Scheduled on the spring and summer 
caleadar of Alpha lota, international 
honorary business sorority, are the fol- 
low ng events which lead up to the Second 
International Convention in Detroit: 


March 12-13—Second Missouri Conclave—Hotel 
Muehlebach, Kansas City, Missouri 

April 10- 11—First Conclave — Hotel 
Clark, Los Angeles, California 

May 1-2—First Pennsylvania Conclave—Butler 
Pennsylvania 

May 15-16—Fifth Annual Northwest Conclave— 
Hotel Gearhart-by-the-Sea, Astoria, Oregon 

May 15-16—Sixth Annual Z//linvis Conclave — 
Springfield, Illinois 

May 22-23—Second Ohio 
Hotel, Akron, Ohio 

May 29- 30—Fourth Annual 
Boston, Massachusetts 

June 11-12- 13—Third Annual Mid-IWest Conclave 
—Royal Alexandra Hotel, Winnipeg, Can- 


Conclave — Mayflower 


Eastern Conclave— 


ada 
July 29-August 1—Second International Conven- 
tion—Hotel Statler, Detroit, Michigan 


Pi Rho Zeta 


Pi Rho Zeta fraternity and_ sorority, 
according to A. C. Hermann, Caarleston, 
West Virginia, and sponsor of the na- 
tional organization, is rapidly increasing 
its roll of chapters. 

Last Summer a sorority chapter was 
installed in the Galusha School of Busi- 
ness Training, Honolulu, Hawaii and a 
sorority in the Bowling Green College of 
Commerce, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 
This Fall the Bowling Green College of 
Commerce also installed fraternity 
chapter. 

Some other recent chapters are in the 
Miller School of Business, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; The Spencerian College, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin; The Coffeyville Junior 
College, Coffeyville, Kansas; The Kin- 

man Business University, Spokane, Wash- 
ington; The Phillip Business College, 


‘Matin ~ 
SAVE MONEY ON 
BOOK FORM DIPLOMAS 
MARTIN DIPLOMA COMPANY 


87 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Sioux City, Iowa; and The Illinois Busi- 
ness College, Springfield, Illinois. 

The men’s fraternity and the women’s 
sorority divisions of Pi Rho Zeta func- 
tion separately with separate national 
officers. 

Information in regard to affiliation may 
be secured by writing Mr. Hermann, 
108% Morris Street, Charleston, West 
Virginia. 


Alpha Pi Epsilon 


Alpha Pi Epsilon, honorary secretarial 
society of college standing, was estab- 
lished at Los Angeles Junior College on 
December 9, 1933. The organization’s 
aim is to raise and dignify the status of 
the college-trained secretary. 

Larson Junior College, New Haven, 
Connecticut, was admitted in June, 1935 
as Beta chapter and Gamma, the third 
chapter, was installed at the Colorado 
Woman's College, Denver, in December, 
1935. 

The name Alpha Pi 
rived from the Greek words meaning 
“accuracy,” “dependability,” and “ef- 
ficiency.” The group first started as a 
social club called “The Gregg Scribes.” 

Officers of the society are president, 
Leonard Laidlaw;  secretary-treasurer, 
Elfa Pille; and vice-presidents, Florence 
Myrtle Manning and Mrs. Edith Johnson. 
All of the officers are associated with 
Los Angeles Junior College. 


Questions 


About Hobbies, Play, Nature, 
Games, the Home, the Garden 


Epsilon was de- 


are just as fully and 
carefully treated as 
questions about pro- 
_ nunciation, definition, 
_ etymology, places and 
_ persons in 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 
“The 
Supreme Authority” 
New Creation 


_ 3,350 pages. 122,000 more 
"entries than any other dic- 
tionary. 12,000 terms il- 
lustrated. Over 13,000 
biographical entries. 
Thousands of encyclo- 
pedic articles. 35,000 geo- 
graphical entries. Syno- 
nyms and antonyms. 
Edited by 207 authorities. 


Writ: for illustrated new booklet, 
“Through Wonderland with Webster” 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 


| New Affiliated Association 


The Illinois State Commercial Teachers 

Association appears in this issue for the 

| first time with the list of associations 

athliated with the NATionAL CoUNCIL OF 

Bustness AssociATions. There are now 
thirty-two affiliated associations. 

In the issues for last November and 
December a list of officers of affiliated as- 
sociations appeared. The officers of thi 
new affiliated association are: 

President: David E. Johnson, New Trier 

Township High School, Winnetka, I!linois 

Secretary: Elizabeth Nettleton, Bloomington 

High School, Bloomington, Illinois 
Treasurer: G. Comery, Proviso 
High School, Maywood, Illinois 


e 
Federation Officers—A Correction 


Officers of the Social-Economic Round 
Table of the National Commercial Teach- 
ers Federation were listed incorrectly in 
the January issue of THE JouRNAL. The 
officers are: 


Chairman, J. E. Zimmerman, High 
School, Parma, Ohio. 

Vice-Chairman, Elvin Eyster, Head of Com- 
mercial Department, North High School, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

Secretary, Mrs. Marion 
Board of Education, 


Results of Survey at 
Bloomsburg State College 


The steadily increasing demand for 
properly trained commercial teachers has 
prompted the study of the placement of 
students graduating from the Bloomsburg 
State Teachers College Department of 
Commerce since 1933. 

Students were registered for commer- 
cial teacher training in September, 1930, 
when Harvey A. Andruss, Director, De- 
partment of Commerce, came from the 
State Teachers College, Indiana, to or- 
ganize this type of work at Bloomsburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

A survey just concluded shows the total 
number of graduates to be 88. At the 
present time there are 75 engaged in edu- 
cational work. One of this number is a 
supervising principal, another is the sec- 
retary and business manager of a large 
city school system, while still another is 
employed in the Department of Public 
Instruction at Harrisburg. This means 
that 72 are teaching commercial subjects 
in Pennsylvania, Virginia, New York, and 
New Jersey. 

The following analysis shows the em- 
ployment status of the graduates of the 
Department of Commerce, State Teachers 
College, Bloomsburg. 


Township 


principal, 


Tedens, Supervisor, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Mar- 
ried 


Unem- 
ployed 


Gradu- 
ates 


Edu- 
Year cation 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 


1 
1 
1 


3 


un 


Over eighty-five per cent of the gradu 
ates are teaching and less than eight per 
cent are unemployed at this time. 


DIPLOMAS 


Any Style, Form or Size 
Cases and Stock Forms at Low Prices 
Charters and Membership Certificates 


If Duplicate form is wanted send copy 
for price or for samples 


MIDLAND DIPLOMA CO. 


840 E. Ovid Ave. Des Moines, la. 
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now 
available! 


BUSINESS 


PRACTICE 


Lyons and Carnahan 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


Dallas Atlanta 
New York 


Chicago 
San Francisco - 


INCLUDES 


Subject Material for... 
Eighteen New Permanent 
Practice Records, and... 

Dictation and Transcription of Six 
Commercial Cylinders 


A manual of complete instructions for oper- 
ating the Dictaphone Transcribing Machine, 
Dictaphone Dictating Machine, Dictaphone 
Shaving Machine. The subject matter for 
the practice records includes an excellent 
collection of letters set up in the best ap- 
proved style. 


Single Copies sent prepaid to any address in 
the United States or Canada upon receipt of 
$1.60. The usual discount is available for 
quantity purchase. 


See Exhibit at E.C.T.A. Convention, Booth No. 13 


TEXTBOOK PUBLISHERS FOR SEVENTY YEARS 


You are cordially invited to visit Ginn and 
Company’s exhibit at the annual meeting 
of the Eastern Commercial Teachers As- 
sociation. We shall be glad to show you 
our new course in social business, How 
Modern Business Serves Us, by Odell, 
Clark, Miller, Paulsen, Travis, and Twiss; 


our new Korona-Rowe Business and Per- 
sonal Typewriting; our new Brewer’s Oc- 


cupations; as well as the other books on 


our commercial list. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


New York e 


Columbus e 


Boston ¢ Chicago Atlanta 


Dallas e San Francisco 


BUSINESS LAW 
by 


A. Lincoln Lavine, A.B., LL.B., J. D. 
E. M. Edelson, A.B., C.P.A. 


Dr. Lavine, a widely known attorney, is Chairman of 
the Law Department, School of Commerce, St. John’s 
University, Brooklyn. Mr. Edelson, an outstandingly 
successful teacher, is Chairman of the Accounting and 
Law Department, James Madison High School, 
Brooklyn. 

This new text has back of it an unparalleled com- 
bination of practical teaching experience and first- 
hand knowledge of the law. 


To Consider This New Text For Adoption— 
Send For An Examination Copy 


Simple, understandable style . . . 
illustrations and cases . . 
problems .. . 


. a wide variety of 
. . a great wealth of drill 
. unique and attractive typography. 


The H. M. ROWE Company 


624 North Gilmor Street 320 East 21st Street 
Baltimore, Maryland Chicago, Illinois 
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THE BUSINESS LETTER, by Carl A. Nae- 
ther, New York: D. Appleton-Century 
C-mpany, Inc., 596 p. $3.50. 


This comprehensive treatment of 
busi: ess English indicates that the 
poss bilities for the development of a 
com>lete textbook on the subject had 
not ‘een exhausted in the past. 

Tie author has rewritten his orig- 
inal college text and has added mate- 
rials to make it an up-to-date presenta- 
tion of the English of business. He 
has added new illustrations as well 
as ew chapters to it. In its en- 
larg d and revised form, this edition 
very adequately meets the needs of the 
busi.ess man as well as that of the 
stud-nt and the teacher. 

A study of such chapters, for in- 
stance, as those on the supervision of 
corr:spondence, the essentials of effec- 
tive dictation, inter-house communica- 
tion, and foreign communication will 
indicate to the reader that the author 
has treated the subjects exhaustively. 
His chapter on the preparation of busi- 
ness reports is unusually extensive. 

Part I of the text deals with the es- 
sentials of the business letter and with 
dictation of letters. Part II presents a 
thorough study of the types of busi- 
ness letters. and the final part, Part III, 
deals with special types of correspon- 
dence. The appendix supplies aids to 
better English and a selected bibliog- 
raphy of pertinent materials. 

The thoroughness with which the 
author has presented reliable, up-to- 
date information about the business let- 
ter and the wealth of problem mate- 
tial available for classroom use, should 
win many friends for this book among 
teachers of business English. 


OBIECTIVE TEACHING DEVICES IN BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATION, Sixth Yearbook, 
1935-1936, Dr. H. A. Tonne, Editor, 
New York: Commercial Education Asso- 
ciation of the City of New York and 
Vicinity, 222 p. $1.50. 


A group of papers dealing with the use 
of objective devices in teaching commer- 
cial subjects in New York City high 
schools. 

Model Lessons are given in great de- 
tail to illustrate devices employed in 
teaching Accounting, Business Training, 
Bookkeeping, Commercial Arithmetic, 
Merchandising, Advertising and Commer- 
cial Law. A good deal of this material 
can be found in texts. However, they 
embody several excellent and novel ideas 
which can be utilized by the commercial 
teacher. 

Other interesting features include a 
paper on “Outstanding Flaws in Short- 
hand Teaching and How to Remedy 
Them,” a fine lesson on “How to Apply 
for a Job,” and a very illuminating evalu- 
ation of several secondary school eco- 
nonics textbooks by commercial teachers. 
—M. Herbert Freeman, High School, 
Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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PRINCIPLES OF RETAIL MERCHANDIS- 
ING, by J. Russell Doubman, New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 213 p. $1.00. 


This volume is one in the series 
American Business Fundamentals. The 
aim of this series is to present “the 
distilled essence” of a varied number 
of fields of business. In attaining his 
goal, Dr. Doubman has neglected no 
aspect of retailing, although he has 
given us a much fuller treatment of 
department store retailing in his pre- 
vious volume ‘The Organization and 
Operation of Department Stores”. One 
might well begin with Dr. Doubman’s 
recent volume and proceed with spe- 
cialized training in his earlier work. 

In “Principles of Retail Merchan- 
dising” the author treats succinctly, in 
some 200 pages, the major problems 
in store location, layout, protection, or- 
ganization, control, personnel, records, 
credits and collections, expenses, serv- 
ices, buying, pricing, stock control, sell- 
ing, advertising and research. Among 
the unique chapters is the chapter on 
store protection. Although our large 
retailers are fully aware of the types 
of protection afforded them, our bud- 
ding retailers need enlightenment, as 
any one who has come in constant con- 
tact with them can testify. To such, 
this chapter comes in the nature of a 
revelation. It dea's with nothing more 
abstruse than the nature of fire in- 
surance, workmen’s compensation in- 
surance, and insurance for prospective 
earnings, public elevator liability, fidel- 
ity bonds, insurance or plate glass, 
transit, robbery, water damage, ac- 
counts. receivable, check alteration, 
group life insurance, and so on. That 
merchandising students should be 
aware of potential dangers and the 
methods to palliate them no one can 
gainsay. This is a valuable chapter. 

The chapter on research, a topic not 
frequently treated in merchandising 
texts merits attention. The scientific 
approach to merchandising is still the 
property of too few of our retailers and 
retailing students. It deserves broader 
study and Dr. Doubman has rendered 
us a service in including a chapter on 
research in his text. It is important 
that the potential retailer be able to 
grow in his field, after he puts a. boo 
aside. We cannot expect such growth 
unless we equip the student with in- 
spiration, direction and tools. Re- 
search is not only the basis of future 
growth, but in itself it is fascinating 
enough to become an ambition with 
some of our merchandising students. 

Dr. Doubman’s book is a good intro- 
duction to the field. His previous vol- 
umes “Department Store Operation 
and Management”, “Sales Management 
Today” and “Simplified Market Re- 
search” develop a great many of the 
details pressed into this compact little 
volume. The latter may well be used 
as a point of departure—for speciali- 
zation—Edward Reich, Newtown High 
School, New York City. 


HOW MODERN BUSINESS SERVES US, by 
William R. Odell and others, New York: 
Ginn and Company, 471 p. $1.68. 


This textbook has been prepared for 
use in the lower grades of the high 
school as a background source book 
in a study of the “services which busi- 
ness has to offer.” Emphasis is placed 
upon the economical and efficient use 
of all the business services available 
to individuals as well as the social 
group. 

The presentation is entirely non-vo- 
cational, emphasizing the development 
of “better citizens, better consumers, 
and better workers.” It is by no means 
to be considered just another book in 
elementary business training, for its 
basic purpose is much broader, namely, 
“to increase the student’s economic in- 
telligence.” It is the type of material 
which should precede any study of our 
business structure as such, for its pur- 
pose is the development of the individ- 
ual as a consumer living in an organ- 
ized society as a member of it. 


_ Five important aspects of a chang- 
ing civilization are treated--communi- 
cation, travel, transportation, personal 
finance (saving and insurance), and 
budgeting and spending. The text 
makes interesting reading, and the 
illustrative materials have been espe- 
cially well selected. The pictures as 
well as the text give the student insight 
into the historical development of our 
business services. 


The exercise materials in the form 
of questions, vocabulary studies, and 
topics for discussion add to the value 
of the book as a classroom tool. A 
workbook’ is also available. 


The wealth of information made 
available through the reading material 
and the illustrations, makes this pub- 
lication a real contribution to the com- 
prehensive interpretation of business 
as its growth is affecting and benefiting 
the individuals in our society. 

This text is the initial one of a series 
of two books, its companion volume 
being Business: Its Organization and Op- 
eration. 


EDUCATIONAL, PSYCHOLOGICAL, AND 
PERSONALITY TESTS of 1933, 1934, 
and 1935, by Oscar K. Buros, New 
Brunswick, N. J.: School of Education, 
Rutgers University, 83 p. 50c. 


A bibliography which gives the follow- 
ing information about each test included: 
(1) title; (2) description of group for 
which test was constructed; (3) date of 
copyright or publication; (4) individual 
or group test; (5) number of forms; (6) 
cost; (7) time necessary for administra- 
tion; (8) author; (9) publisher; and 
(10) references. 
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Four net words per minute faster 
than any other typewriter—Royal’s 
record in 1935 and 1936 World’s 


Championship Events. 


Using a standard model Easy-Writ- 
ing Royal, Albert Tangora won the 
World’s Typing Championship in 
1935, and again in 1936. 


Each year, Royal’s record speed was 4 
net words per minute faster—20 net 
strokes per minute in excess of the 
speed of any other typewriter in any 
championship event held during the 
year! 


Royal’s superiority of performance 
can not be duplicated by any other 
typewriter. It is based upon exclusive 
improvements in design and construc- 
tion . . . Shift Freedom, Touch Con- 
trol*, Finger Comfort Keys, and many 


*Trade-mark for key-tension device. 


WORLD’S 


FREE! From the Keys of the 
Champion. Write for “50 Com- 
mon Typing Faults and How to 
Avoid Them.” Prepared by World’s 
Typing Champion, Albert Tan- 
gora. Will help anyone to type 
better—easier! Request today, the 
supply is limited. 
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others . . . all developed for the sole use of 
Royal owners and operators. 


In your classrooms, in your office, try the 
Easy-Writing Royal .. Compare the Work! 


Copyright, 1937, Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 


NO.1 TYPEWRITER 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
Dept. JB-337, 2 Park Avenue, New York City. 


Please send me free copies of “50 Common 
Typing Faults and How to Avoid Them.” 


Address 
(If requesting copies for school distribution, please check [] ) 
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aca High School 


Uses ADDRESSOGRAPH 
to train Students in Office Practice 


@ A survey of Ithaca business establiskments showed increased 
use of machines to handle routine tasks. Demand for trained 
operators familiar with office organization, caused school officials 
to include an Office Practice course in the curriculum. 


Mr. W. Robert Farnsworth, Director of Business Education, 
planned a course for students who want to know what goes on 
in modern business offices and what the opportunities are for 


advancement. 


Through study and practice, students are acquainted with 
the use and operation of machines involved in the performance 
of business office duties. A sense of craftsmanship is developed, 
a philosophy of business procedure evolved. 


Machines included in the course were carefully selected. 
Addressograph equipment shown above was installed because 
it is essential to business efficiency in performing over 100 
repetitive tasks. 


Students should write for ‘‘Business Short Cuts,’ a 152-page 
book of Addressograph methods and machines. Instructors 
should request Addressograph ‘‘Business Office Training Course” 
with Teacher's Manual. They are free and involve no obligation. 


Common \ ADDRESSOGRAPH DIVISION 

ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 
Euclid P.O. ¢ Cleveland, Ohio 

Sales Agencies in All Principal Cities 
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A Series of Successful Commercial Textbooks, All New or Recently Revised 


VAN CLEEF’S 
Business World 


BOSTON 
ATLANTA 


BETTER BUSINESS 


Will Come With Better Education for Business 


REED and. MORGAN'S 


Introduction to Business 


REED and MORGAN’S 
Business Workbook 


SUTTON and LENNES’ 


Business Arithmetic 
(For a one-year course) 


SUTTON and LENNES’ 


Brief Business Arithmetic 
(For a half-year course) 


DEPEW’S 
Complete Typewriting 


Allyn and Bacon 


NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 


WEAVER’S 


Business Law 


CHICAGO 
DALLAS 
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